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Introduction 


According to Brockelmann (S.I. 807), Mirat’I-Arifin is one of 
the works of Sadruddin al-Qunawi (d. 1274). In the Introduction 
to Sadruddin’s ’Ijaz’l-Bayan fi TawiI Umm’l-Qur’an (Dayarut’I- 
M’arif,Hyderabad 1949),‘Mirat-Arifin fi Multamis Zain’I-Abidin, 
is enlisted under the works of Al-Qunawi following obviously 
Brockelmann. But neither Mu’ajam’l-Mu’allifin (Vol. 9, p. 43) 
nor Zirkali’s Min’l-A’lam (Vol. 6, p. 253) mentions! Mirat’I-Arifin 
as Al-Qunawi’s work. Miftah’s-S’ada (Vol. 2, pp. 451, 452) also 
does not include it under Al-Qunawi’s works. Kashfs-Zunun 
(Vol. 2, p. 460) mentions Mirat’I-Arifin with a longer title (Mira’I- 
Arifin wa Mazhar’I-Kamilin fi multamis Zain’I-Abidin) without 
giving its author. We cannot therefore take Brockelmann’s word 
as final. It seems that Brockelmann enlisted it under Qunawi’s 
works without fully examining all the relevant evidence. 

The problem of the authorship of Mirat'l-Arifin becomes highly 
complicated as it is also attributed to Imam Husayn, and it is this 
claim which we shall try to examine here in detail. 

As far as the manuscripts are concerned, we have seen six 
manuscripts whose details are as follows; 

(1) Early Eleventh Century complete text (State Archives, 
Hyderabad: Tas 723 Arabic, 1012/1603); 

(2) Early Twelfth Century complete text (Salar Jung Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Hyderabad: Tas 42 Arabic, 1131/1718); 

(3) Middle Twelfth Century incomplete text (Salar Jung, 
Hyderabad: Tas 59/3 Arabic); 

(4) Late Twelfth Century complete text (Salar Jung, 
Hyderabad: Tas 232 Majmu’a 7, 1187/1773); 

(5) Early Thirteenth Century copy of a Late Twelfth Century 
Persian Summary and Commentary (Salar Jung, Hyderabad; Tas 
168 Persian, 1171/1757); and 

(6) Early Fourteenth Century Urdu Translation (Salar Jung, 

/ 
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Hyderabad: Tas 159 Urdu, 1305/1887). 

Manuscript (1) is catalogued without any note on its 
authorship. So are Manuscripts (3) and (4). As far as Manuscript 
(2) is concerned, the correction is made in favour of Sadruddin 
Qunawi obviously following Brockelmann. The twelfth century 
Persian commentator (Manuscript 5) whose name is not given on 
the text makes it plain that it was the work of Imam Husayn. 
Towards the last part of his commentary he says: 

“On the request of certain Elders who are People of Certitude 
I did the interpretation of the Arabic treatise of 
Mirat’l-Arifin. However, the ‘speech’ of the Imam ^ 

is brighter than the sun. How could one dare to interpret it?” 
Similarly, the author of the early fourteenth century Urdu transla¬ 
tion who gives the title of Mishkat’l-Mawwahidin for his text men¬ 
tions Imam Husayn as the author of the treatise. He says: 

“This treatise, Mirat’l-Arifin, which was written at the request 
of Imam Zain’l-Abidin, is brought to a close. Its author is the 
Imam Hammam Amir'l-Muminin Husayn Shahid, son of 
Asad’allah Hazrat ‘Ali.” The author of this manuscript 
(Manuscript 6) reports an extraordinary dialogue between ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib and Kumayl ibn Ziyad without giving its source. We 
reproduce it here in English for the benefit of those who do not 
have access to the manuscript: 

“Kumayl ibn Ziyad, son of Ziyad Najafi, was one of the 
special companions of Ali ibn Abi Talib (Peace be upon him). 
Once it so happened that Kumayl asked: “Master, what is Reality 
(haqiqah)?” Ali ibn Abi Talib looked at him and said, “What 
business dost Thou have with Reality?” But Kumayl persisted 
and said, “Do I not have your confidence?” Ali said, “Yes, thou 
dost have all my confidence but only that which will overflow 
from me will fall upon thee, and thou wilt know it in its proper 
state.” But Kumayl further persisted and said: “Would people like 
you disappoint a seeker?” Then Ali said, “Reality is the unveiling 
of the lights of Majesty without pointing to them.” Kumayl said, 
“Please make it clear.” Ali said, “It is forgetting of the uncertain 
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in the light of what is certain.” Kumayl said, “Please make it 
more clear.” Then Ali said, “Mysteries are unveiled on account of 
their overwhelming nature.” Kumayl continued, “Please make it 
more clear.” Ali said, “Unity is absorbed in Unicity.” Kumayl 
said, “Make it more clear.” Ali said, “A Light shines from the 
Dawn of Creation, and it glows through all manifestations of 
Unity.” Kumayl said, “Please make it more clear.” Then Ali said: 
“Pul out the lamp, for already there is daylight.” 

This at least is clear: that from the twelfth century onwards 
both in Persian and Urdu circles Mirat’l-Arifin was seriously con¬ 
sidered as a work of Imam Husayn. This also is clear that 
Brockelmann included Mirat’l-Arifin among the work of 
Sadruddin Qunawi without actually looking into the controversy 
regarding its authorship. The only way open to us is to compare 
Mirat’l-Arifin whose central theme is the Fatiha of the Quran with 
Sadruddin Qunawi’s well-known work on the same theme already 
mentioned here, namely, TawiI fi Umm’l-Qur’an. Apart from the 
general features of the Fatiha which are discussed by every com¬ 
mentator and the references to its contents shared by Mirat’l- 
Arifin and Qunawi’s work on Umm’l-Quran and other works on 
Fatiha, there is a noticeable difference between Mirat’l-Arifin and 
Qunawi’s work under consideration. Where the latter is a detailed 
and extensive work, Mirat'l-Arifin is brief and compact. Some of 
the major emphases of the latter are absent in the former. The 
approach is similar. The references to the mysteries of the Fatiha 
are shared. The clear equation between the Fatiha and insan’l- 
Kamil as expressed in Mirat’l-Arifin is not that clear in Qunawi’s 
work. The way in which the well-known tradition of Self- 
Knowledge as God-Knowledge is explained in the Mirat’l-Arifin 
is not the same with Qunawi. Moreover, the over-all style of 
Umm’l-Quran is laden with philosophical and mystical expres¬ 
sions whereas Mirat’l-Arifin is more direct and transparent. The 
comparison however does not prove beyond doubt that the 
authors of these two texts are not different. Qunawi’s book on 
Umm’l-Qur’an ends with the following words: 
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Mirat’l-Arifin is brought to its end by a difTerent form of Invoca¬ 
tion. This involves another kind of objection. 

It is said that the way in which MiratM-Arifin ends is not that of 
an Imam. It is not a form with which the Shi’ites are familiar. As 
a matter of fact, the manuscripts we have seen do not have the 
same form of Invocation towards the end of the text. Let us 
compare them: 

In the Text 
used for the 
Present Study: 

J ^ L 

^ ^\(}*> • U jr^ 

<>> 

It appears that the treatise comes to a close with .. ,. - 

and the Invocations of blessings upon the Prophet, his Family 
and Companions are later additions for they vary from one 
manuscript to another. It is probable that these endings reflect the 
madhab of the copyist, and not of the author. Beyond this the 
objection regarding the ending of the treatise is not worth pursu¬ 
ing. 

The Arabic text from which the English translation is done is 
taken from a printed copy of Lahore which does not mention the 
'ite. Most probably it was printed between 1900 and 1920. The 


Different Endings: 
Manuscript (1) 
1012H 

iACuy y * U 
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Manuscript (2) 
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reason for selecting this text in preference to any of the texts of 
the manuscripts we have seen is that the latter are defective with 
certain omissions. For instance, in Manuscript (1) the following 
key passage is missing: 

In Manuscript (2) we read the following 

'"ti V* 

instead of the complete details relevant here in the text used for 
this edition which is as follows: 

^ 

As we are referring to the text, let us here introduce two other 
questions regarding it, namely, of terminology and style. As far as 
terminology is concerned, the main objection is that certain terms 
used in the treatise seem to have entered the Arabic language only 
after the Greek philosophical texts were translated, and hence, the 
presence of these terms provides a serious basis to doubt its 
authenticity as a work of Imam Husayn. We have discussed this 
objection in detail under the Notes wherever such terms require 
an explanation. At this stage we would like to point out this much 
that none of the objections in this regard can be a conclusive 
proof that the work is of later date. All the terms of Mirat’l-Arifin 
could have existed prior to the period of the translators of the 
Greek works and the emergence of the philosophical writings in 
the Arabic language. Furthermore, as we have made it clear 
under the Notes, each term may belong to a multiple discourse, 
and it seems that the translators and the philosophers appear to 
have considerably limited the scope of the terms. The central 
question, as far as Mirat’l-Arifin is concerned, lies in another very 
important and so far greatly neglected area, namely, how certain 
terms were used by the ‘People of the House’ (ahl’l-bayt). We 
shall discuss this in due course. 

The question of style is equally important. The objection here is 
that certain parts of Mirat’l-Arifin are in a style called ‘saja’ 
which, as the opinion goes, emerged late and reached almost 
epidemic proportions by the fifth century of the Hijra. We shall 
soon demonstrate whether this objection has any validity and 
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whether it can bring into serious doubt the authenticity of the 
treatise in question. 

‘Saja’ is a particular mode of rhetoric in which at short 
intervals such words occur as rhyme though not being bound by a 
particular metre. ‘Saja’ is of two kinds: In this type 

the two words agree in the letter but not in the measure (for 
example: ■f'Y*). (2)cr^'t^ltf^dn this type the two words 

agree both in the letter and in the measure (for example: 

-r^O- The majority of the instances in the text is of the 
latter kind. Most of them belong to the opening section of the 
treatise. This is the usual practice among the Muslims to start 
a ‘kutba’ (oration) or a book with such words as are both 
appropriate and invocative of a sense of mystery, grandeur and 
transcendence, and it could all be aptly expressed through words 
that rhyme and are bound by metre. Mirat’l-Arifin is one of the 
best instances of this practice. Abdul Qahir al-Jurjani (Asrar’l- 
Balagha) says that ‘saja’ is both an expression and a form of 
meaning. A good ‘saja’ is one which spontaneously appears out of 
the world of associations wherein the truly intended meaning 
resides. The meaning determines the ‘saja’, for the former is not 
only the communication of a concept or an image but also of an 
atmosphere which is a part of the meaning itself. As such, ‘saja’ is 
not artificial but rather necessary to the life of the meaning with 
which it is bound. The bad ‘saja’ is however one which is 
indifferent to meaning and rests wholly on the sounds of the 
words thus bringing both sickness and corruption to language. If 
we apply Jurjani’s criteria, the instances of‘saja’ in the text under 
review fall under the category of ‘ahsan’ (good). First of all, they 
are not only required by the fact that they constitute the opening 
of the treatise but also no other word except what is used to 
rhyme the foregoing word could express the meaning more 
eloquently. Secondly, there is no artificiality about them: each 
‘saja’ is a natural embodiment of a plane of awareness whose 
central question is to apprehend both the manifest and the hidden 
symmetries of existence. 

Regarding the objection that ‘saja’ was not a feature of Arabic 
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prose during the first century of Islam, we would like to point out 
that it was one of those opinions held with least regard for facts. 
First, ‘saja’ was present from the beginning of the Islamic times 
though it degenerated into a disease by the fifth century. Both the 
Prophet and the Imams used ‘saja’ in its best form. Jurjani cites 
examples from the ‘Hadith’. ‘Saja’ is found in the speeches, 
prayers and sayings of Ali ibn Abi Talib and also in the 
devotional prayers of Ali ibn al-Husayn. Therefore, it is not right 
to doubt the authenticity of any text belonging to the early period 
of Islam just on the basis that it contains the ‘saja’. The fact 
however remains that the ‘saja’ of Miral’I-Arifin is one of its best 
examples and is born out of the vitality and richness of meanings 
and perspectives. However, this is not the place to examine in 
detail the mysteries concerning the origin of this form of expres¬ 
sion, its association with the spiritual levels of consciousness, and 
the symbolic values of the choice of a letter to repeat in the ‘saja’. 

Let us return to the question of the authorship of Mirat’l-Arifin 
for, as we shall soon see, it has another dimension. 

In the opinion of some people Mirat’l-Arifin could be one of the 
work of Abdul Qadir Jilani (d. 1166). Many things to which the 
Shi'ites object might appear to fit very well in the framework of 
this theory. For instance, the reference to Abu Huraira by Abdul 
Qadir Jilani suggests no problem whatsoever. The citation of the 
poetry of Ali ibn Abi Talib whom the writer of the treatise refers 
as “my father” (abi) is not difficult to explain, for Abdul Qadir 
Jilani could easily refer to Ali ibn Abi Talib as “my father” as he 
was one of his descendents, and in the Arab usage it is not 
unusual to refer to one’s ancestor (jad) as “father”. So there 
seems to be a very satisfactory basis to regard Mirat'l-Arifin as a 
work of Abdul Qadir Jilani. But there is a real problem: how to 
explain the reference to Zain’I-Abidin, for we do not know that 
any of the sons of Abdul Qadir Jilani was known by this title. 
Furthermore, the concepts and the terminology of Mirat’l-Arifin 
do not figure in the writings of Adbul Qadir Jilani. And again 
‘Talimat-i Ghouthya’, as we shall refer to it later in detail, 
reproduces almost all the terms and formulations of Mirat’l-Arifin 
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under “Teachings of Ali ibn Abi Talib for Imam Hasan and 
Imam Husayn”. It is dear that the author of ‘Talimat-i 
Ghouthya’ did not regard Mirat’l-Arifin as a work of Abdul Qadir 
Jilani but consciously reproduced the teachings of Mirat’l-Arifin 
as coming from the source of ‘m’arifa’ (gnosis), namely, Ali ibn 
Abi Talib. Shah Gul Gasan Qalander Qadri who wrote both 
‘Tadhkira-i Ghouthya’ and ‘Talimat-i Ghouthya’ refers to the 
same verses of Ali ibn Abi Talib as they are found in the Mirat’l- 
Arifin. Shah Gul Hasan may not have seen the full text of Mirat’l- 
Arifin because he does not refer to this title. But this is not certain 
as we have seen Mirat’l-Arifin being given other names as well - 
Mazhar’l-Kamilin or Mishkat’l-Muwwahidin. It is quite probable 
that Shah Gul Hasan might have read Mirat’l-Arifin under some 
other title. But this is not the issue. More significant however is 
the fact that the body of teachings as presented in Mirat’l-Arifin 
was identified with the wisdom of Ali ibn Abi Talib, Imam Hasan 
and Imam Husayn. Not only the Qadriyyas but also the 
Chistiyyas and Nizamiyyas considered Mirat’l-Arifin as the work 
of one of the ‘Ahl’l-Bayt’. This is demonstrated by Abu Yusuf 
Mohammad Afzaluddin Nizami of Hyderabad who recently 
published an Urdu translation of Mirat’l-Arifin mentioning Imam 
Husayn as its author. Afzaliddin is one of the ‘Khalifas’ of the 
famous Chistiyya-Nizamiyya Sufi, Khaha Ahmad Nizami of 
Delhi. The fact that the copyist of Manuscript (2) gives his name 
as Murad Beg Nakshbandi further proves that Mirat’l-Arifin was 
known in all Sufi circles including the Nakshbandiyya. Before we 
give our theory on the authorship of this treatise, let us briefly 
refer to another question - the connection between Mirat’l-Arifin 
and Ibn Arabi’s thought. 

There is a close parallel between some of the formulations of 
Mirat’l-Arifin and those of Ibn Arabi (d. 1240). There is a general 
correspondence around the ideas of existence (wujud) and ‘non- 
existence’ (’adam), essences (ayan) and worlds (akwan), occulta- 
tion (butun) and manifestation (zuhur), beauty (jamal) and 
majesty (jalal) which are summed up in perfection (kamal); man 
(insan) and ‘comprehensive middle’ (barzakh-i jamay); and the 
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similarity of emphasis on the mystery of primal ‘darkness’ (’ama). 
One of the striking examples of resemblance at one point in the 
very beginning of the text is worth mentioning: we come across 
two extraordinary expressions: (1) “the most holy and ancient 
emanation (fayd’l-aqdas’l-aqdam)” and (2) “the holy and ancient 
emanation (fayd’l-muqaddas’l-muqaddam).’’ Now from a super¬ 
ficial point of view, the rhyming of “aqdas” (most holy) and 
“muqaddas” (holy) appears to provide the “saja” (a mode of 
rhetoric in which words appearing at short intervals rhyme). But 
when we look into Ibn Arabi’s ‘Fusus’l-Hikam’, we notice that the 
difference of “aqdas” and “muqaddas” is not a matter of mere 
‘saja’ but a profound distinction between the self-manifestation of 
the Absolute within Itself which is “the most holy and ancient 
emanation” which Ibn Arabi also calls as “zuhur awwal” (the 
First Manifestation) or “tajalli ghyab” (Manifestation in the 
Invisible), and “the holy and ancient emanation” (al-muqaddas’l- 
muqaddam) which represents the actualization of the archetypes 
in the concrete forms which Ibn Arabi calls as “zuhur thani” (the 
Second Manifestation) or “tajalli shahadah” (Manifestation in the 
Visible). The Mirat’l-Arifin associates “ayan” (essences) with the 
atributc of “aqdas” (most holy) and they are the first manifesta¬ 
tion in the invisible, whereas the attibute of “muqaddas” (holy) is 
mentioned in connection with “akwan” (worlds), and they are the 
second manifestation in the visible. The correspondence between 
Mirat’l-Arifin and Fusus’l-Hikam, as far as these concepts are 
concerned, seems to be complete, and this is not an ordinary 
correspondence. Should we then say that Mirat’l-Arifin being so 
close to Ibn Arabi’s system is either his work or a work of his 
school (and here to recall Sadruddin Qunawi is inevitable), or 
may it not be equally true that Fusus’l-Hikam is located within 
the School which Mirat’l-Arifin represents, namely, the School of 
the People of the House of the Prophet, a matter which we shall 
soon take up. However, there are several ideas in Mirat’l-Arifin 
which are absent in Fusus. 

It appears that the heirs of the ‘School of the People of the 
House’ (maktab-i ahl’l-bayt) were many, and its teachings, both 
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oral and written, came down into both Shi'i and Sufi streams of 
thought. Mirat'l-Arifin provides an excellent example of this 
phenomenon. Whether actually written by Imam Husayn or not, 
one needs to inquire into all the aspects of the question whether it 
really belongs to the School of the People of the House of the 
Prophet. 

By the People of the House we mean the ‘ahl’l-bayt’ (the Root 
House, the bayt’l-asal) of ‘walaya’ - the House of Fatima, Ali, 
Hasan and Husayn, from Ali ibn ’1-Husayn to the Hidden Imam. 
By the ‘School of the People of the House’ we mean those persons 
who were associated with one or another Imam as disciples and 
also those who at other times were shown the Way directly or 
indirectly, and also the teachings that came out of the discourses, 
speeches, prayers and sayings of the Imams. The heirs (warithun) 
of this School were many: the Athna’ash’ari Shi’ites, the Ismailis, 
the Mutazalites, the Ikhwan’l-Safa, and the Sufis. Hence, the 
School from the beginning had diverse and conflicting advocates 
and supporters. We are not interested here in their conflicts nor 
with the validity of their claims as against others. What occupies 
us here is the paramount fact that the teachings of the People of 
the House flowed into many different streams and channels, and 
it is quite probable that a certain work or teaching of the Imam 
came into one particular stream, and others remained ignorant of 
it. We are at the threshold of a new era of Islamic studies: it is 
getting clearer now that much earlier to the development of 
mystical and philosophical thought of the ninth/tenth centuries 
there was another ‘school’ associated with the circles of the 
People of the House wherein great and far-reaching ideas were 
being discussed, shared and explored. Annemarie Schimmel (The 
Mystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 52) observes: “The discoveries 
about the earliest Sufis show that some of the definitions 
attributed to mystics of the ninth century can probably be dated 
much earlier. They also show how Shia and Sufi ideas were, at 
that early stage, interdependent. But many problems await solu¬ 
tion. The thoughts of J’afer (as-Sadiq) and, perhaps, other early 
mystical thinkers must have been at work beneath the surface, 
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permeating the mystical life until they appeared in the sayings of a 
number of Sufis, all near contemporaries, who reveal the potential 
variety within the mystical life.” And similar is the observation of 
Paul Nwyia (Exegese Coranique et language mystical) concerning 
Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq’s commentary on the Quran that it reflects 
a profound insight into the mystical dimensions, and undoubtedly 
he was one of the greatest teachers of Sufism. However, extensive 
research into this little known field is required, and perhaps within 
a couple of years our understanding of the development of 
Islamic thought may be considerably revolutionized. 

On the basis of the extent of our research at the present stage 
we can easily say this much that the School of the People of the 
House could have played an immense role in laying the founda¬ 
tions of many great ideas whose development and systemization 
we notice from the ninth century onwards. 

The question of the chains of transmission of mystical 
knowledge, both oral and written, is one of the most exciting 
areas of study. No attempt has been made so far to at least offer 
some introductory study so that others who come after us could, 
through further research, establish what we now regard as one of 
the keys to the mystery of such an early flowering of spiritual 
knowledge in Islam. 

The period of the Twelve Imams {632 - 874 - 940) is one of 
the most formative periods of Islamic thought. The number and 
the stature of the Sufis of this period and their influence on 
whatever emerged as the form of mystical life in later centuries 
(refer to Appendix) are matters for both careful and respectful 
investigation. If one goes through the Appendix where we have 
listed all the important ‘ahl’l-lrfan’ contempories of the 
Imams, one cannot but conclude that their teachings were 
received by various people and could have been preserved by 
them. As the groups settled down in terms of‘madhahib’ (sects) 
and as relationships between them became more formalized, the 
great sharing which the period of the Imams symbolized was no 
more available. One group was not aware what treasures the 
other possessed. The greatest tragedy is however one when the 
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group who possesses the treasure is not even aware of its 
existence. 

To get a clear idea of how the teachings of the Imams was 
transmitted to various Sufi orders, we should see how the major 
Sufi Houses are linked with the Imams. It was their lamp from 
which all the other lamps were lit. Even a cursory glance at the 
links between the Imams and the Sufi Masters will let one know 
that the teachings of the Imams could easily flow into various 
channels, and this explains why Mirat’l-Arifin is known to many 
Chistiyya and Qadriyya circles. 

The outstanding work on one of the central themes of Mirat’l- 
Arifin, namely, the Perfect Man, is Abdul Karim al-Jili’s Insan’I- 
Kamil. Al-Jili does not mention Mirat’l-Arifin, but all the 
important terms which characterize the Perfect Man in al-Jili’s 
book are those of the Mirat’l-Arifin. We should again note that 
a teaching is transmitted in many ways. It is not necessary that 
the book which contains it should be available to everybody. The 
very history of the idea of ‘insan’I-kamil’ is a testimony to this 
aspect of how a given teaching becomes fragmented and later 
reconstructed. But how could al-Jili arrive at almost the same ter¬ 
minology as that of the Mirat’l-Arifin? The obvious answer is that 
he took it from Ibn Arabi whose works he interpreted, and who 
was his spiritual guide and intellectual mentor. But who was Jili’s 
master, Shaykh Sharf al-Din Isma’il al-Jabarti? Was he a 
Qadriyya Master? And it is also well-established that al-Jili was a 
descendant of the founder of the Qadriyya order, Shaykh Abdul 
Qadir Jilani. Most certainly, al-Jili was initiated into the Qadriyya 
teachings, and was well-grounded (rasikh) in their mysteries. Al- 
Jili should have been the recipient of some of the teachings of the 
‘People of the House’ as any other Qadriyya Sufi. 

Mirat’l-Arifin is a compact statement. It uses both concepts 
and symbols. The movement from the conceptual to the symbolic 
is sometimes so fast that it is difficult to identify the stage of 
awareness associated with one or the other. Not one but several 
readings of the text will make one familiar with the domains and 
the stations involved in the course of moving from one paragraph 
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to another. It is a journey into the mysteries of the World, Man 
and God. The very first change in our consciousness is effected 
by a tremendous sense of unity which pervades the text. A non- 
Muslim reader who is not familiar with the Qur’anic terms and 
symbols is likely to be put off, for the text uses the Qur’anic sym¬ 
bolism throughout. A Muslim reader is bound to be perplexed 
because the most familiar words seem to obtain strange and 
baffling aspects. Such is the shock of the shift from the literal to 
the symbolic. More important than all this is the slow discovery 
that the Qur’anic terms are not merely terms of the so-called 
Quranic Studies but signs of another language which can be 
learnt only though initiation. Hence, when we refer to the sym¬ 
bolic, we do not mean here the symbolic in opposition to the 
literal in the ordinary sense, but to a language which is the mode 
of communication between the prophets and saints of God. We 
ordinarily know it as a reflection into the mirror of our faith, and 
yet its true meaning is far above our grasp. Hence, to argue with 
the text using our ordinary methods of discourse will be a futile 
act. The thing required of us is to learn from it to what level of 
consciousness the text both in parts and as a whole is a reference. 

My advice to a reader who is not familiar with the Qur’anic 
terms is to approach the text as he starts to learn any new 
language. He will be in a far better position than a Muslim who 
takes his familiarity with the terms to be the knowledge of the 
terms. Exeept for the terms there is nothing in the text which will 
create obstacles for the first reading of the text. The best way is to 
take a pen and put down on a separate piece of paper all the equa¬ 
tions which the text is offering between the symbols. At the head 
of each equation there is always the reference to Being and 
Knowledge. The pivot of the entire message is the relationship 
between ‘being’ and ‘knowing’. 

The text itself contains the explicit reference to its theme - 
tahqiq fatiha’l-kitab (inquiry into the Opening of the Book). The 
inquiry starts with the reference to the well-known formulation; 
what is in the entire Qur’an is in its Opening. What is elaborated 
in the Qur’an is epitomized in the Opening (fatiha). The Opening 
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is in fact a summation (ijmal), and hence the Point under the 
letter, ba, is the final symbol of the epitome of all knowledge. To 
call the Opening of the Book the Source of the Book is to define 
the latter after the principle of summation and totality. The 
Mirat’l-Arifin revolutionizes the concept of ‘kitab’ (book) by 
saying that this world is in fact two-fold, the world of command 
(amr) and the world of creation (khalq), and each is a book from 
the books of God; and for each is a faliha. In other words, 
for each there is a ‘umm’l-kitab’ and a ‘kitab’l-mubin’. Real 
knowledge consists in knowing the ‘umm’l-kitab’ of each realm, 
but Man, as we are told, is a comprehensive book among the 
books of God, and a ‘barzakh’ for both the Divine and the 
Cosmic Realities. Hence, to know both the worlds is to know 
Man. Self-Knowledge is the knowledge of all things of all places 
and all times, for Man is the summation of all things. So, Man is 
the Point and the Pivot, the Faliha and the Umm’l-Kitab. 

On the basis of the Prophetic Tradition which is very well 
documented in the traditional collections (see the Notes) concern¬ 
ing the three divisions in the Fatiha - one relating to Haqq (God), 
3 ne involving both God and Man, and another only Man. the 
Mirat’l-Arifin deals with the most difficult of all the problems, 
namely, how God and Man are related. Of course, one is Haq, 
and another, Abd; but how are they related in terms of Being and 
Knowledge (dhat and ilm). Man being a comprehensive book 
from the books of God should then be a comprehensive middle 
(barazakh jam’i) between God and the World. To say that Man is 
this kind of‘barzakh’ is to say that what is in God with respect to 
summation and totality is also in Man: “One who knows himself 
knows God”. But here are very grave dangers, and precisely from 
this point that religions have gone the way of ‘batil’. Hence, 
Mirat’l-Arifin clears all doubts and refers to this mystery as 
follows: 

“As it is, his (Man’s) knowledge is His (God’s) knowledge and 
his being is His being, but without requiring integration (ittehad), 
incarnation (hulul), or becoming (sairura). For it is impossible to 
speak of integration, incarnation, or becoming without presuppos- 
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ing two existents, whereas here is only One Existence, all things 
being extant therein but non-existent by themselves. Thus, how 
could any of these things be conceivable between God and Man 
who is extant in God but non-existent by himself?” 

Abdul Karim al-Jili interprets this mystery in his own way (and 
the influence of the formulation as offered by the Mirat’I-Arifin is 
quite obvious): 

“Perception of the essence consists in thy knowing that thou 
art He and that he is Thou, and that this is not identification, or 
incarnation, and that the slave is a slave and the Lord is Lord, and 
that the slave does not become a Lord nor the Lord becomes a 
slave. (‘Insan’l-kamil; i.29, 16). 

While al-Jili takes care to reject ‘identification’ or ‘incarnation’ 
without giving the reason, Mirat’I-Arifin, as the citation here 
shows, gives the most irrefutable of the arguments - how could 
one presuppose two existents whereas here is only One Existence? 

Mirat’I-Arifin seems to use Man (insan). Perfect Man (insan’l- 
kamil), and Humanity (insaniyya) as interchangeable terms. It so 
appears that whoever has the ‘ma’arifa’ (self-knowledge) is the 
Perfect Man. Or, in other words, whoever realizes that all 
humanity is one undivided self (nafs’n-wahida) is in the real sense 
Man. All men and women are potentially ‘perfect men’ depending 
on the levels of their self-knowledge. For such ‘mar’rifa’ there is 
no division of the outward and inward, for as Ali ibn Abi Talib 
says: 


Jj(i> US 


Nothing is excluded from Man. Both, all humanity and all the 
worlds, visible and invisible, are in him. This view is generally 
the same as that of either Ikhwan al-Safa or of Ibn Miskawaih. 
They talk in terms of the macrocosm and microcosm. They 
see in Man all the components that are in the universe. Ibn 
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Miskawaih however takes care to point out that the elements 
which constitute the world are in Man but not in their simplicity 
but in a composite mode, for Man is composite. It appears that 
they are closer to the concept of model (nuskha) and not to the 
idea of a mirror (mirat) which is a symbol central to Mirat’l- 
Arifin, for the issue is not what constitutes the world and the man 
but what Man is with respect to Being and Knowledge. 

Fariduddin Attar (d. 1220) echoes the view of Mirat’l-Arifin; 
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We cannot go beyond this brief introduction to the conception 
of Man in the treatise under review. The history of the idea of the 
Perfect Man as it originated in the School of the People of the 
House until it was given an elaborate and systematic statement by 
al-Jili required a separate study altogether. 

Mirat’l-Arifin provides the only available argument in a 
systematic form for the well-known saying of Ali ibn Abi Talib: 
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The knowledge of the self as a way to the knowledge of God is the 
basic principle of ‘tasawwuf. We can say this much here that it 
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is only in this saying (“One who knows his self knows his Lord”) 
that we have the basis for the unity between the theistic and the 
monistic approaches. We do not know of any other similar for¬ 
mulation from within any other religious tradition which resolves 
the conflict between the monistic and theistic approaches in such 
a way as does the Mirat’l-Arifin. 

It is only in this treatise that we are given certain principles to 
decode the mystery letters that appear in the beginning of some 
chapters of the Qur’an. We have listed all such letters in the Notes. 
But we should warn the reader not to start decoding these letters 
and speculating about their meanings without fully grasping the 
principle used with respect to the interpretation of “Alif Lam 
Mim”, the letters with which the second chapter of the Qur’an 
begins. One should however go through the whole text of Mirat'l- 
Arifin and study it with the help of somebody who is sensitive to 
the symbolism of letters (huruf) and possesses insight into the 
hidden meanings of the Qur’an. 

Mirat’l-Arifin is again unique in offering another principle. As 
we know by now, the concept of‘fatiha’ (opening) is central to its 
system. So also is the concept of ‘barzakh’ (the middle which 
partakes of both sections of which it is a middle). We are shown 
how to work out this principle with respect to ‘bismillah’ (the 
Invocation which heads every chapter of the Qur’an except the 
ninth chapter). We are told that for each sura (Qur’anic Chapter), 
verse, and word, there is a ‘barzakh’ whose identification will 
reveal a knowledge which is still a secret. We advise our readers 
not to start identifying it unless they work under a God-fearing 
guide. We are here very close to a great secret. 

We are grateful to God that a work of such importance was 
entrusted to us for presentation in the West, and that He helped 
us complete it. We ask for His forgiveness for referring to certain 
matters whose knowledge is only with Him. And we pray; 

O God, send Thy blessings upon Imam Husayn 
and the People of his House and his Companions, 
and guide us in the Way of truth and sincerity. 
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We thank Abdul Rahman Salem who went through the Arabic 
text and suggested a few corrections regarding the phonetic signs. 
There were four word corrections: 

(1) Read instead of r^ 7 . (Page 5 Line 1) 

(2) Read \ instead of . (Page 26 Line 10) 

(3) Read instead of ^ • (Page 28 Line 7) 

(4) Read instead of ijU . (Page 30 Line 8) 

We are grateful to Professor John Hick for reading the English 
text of the translation and suggesting a few improvements. 

110 Winchester Gardens Sayyid Hasan Askari 

Northfield 

Birmingham B31 

April, 1983 
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MIR AT ’L-ARIFIN 
(Reflection of the Awakened) 


In the Name of God, the All-Merciful and the Compassionate: 

All praise is for God who took out of Nun' what He held 
within the Pen (al-qalam)^, and brought into existence (al-wujud)’ 
out of His generosity what He had treasured** within ‘non- 
existence’ (al-'adam)^, and ripped open what was sewed up and 
manifested what was concealed. 

All praise is for God who taught by the Pen which was entitled 
‘the Source of the Book’ (ummu ’l-kitab)* and by the ‘preserved 
Tablet’ (al-awhu ’l-mahfuz)’ which was ‘the Detailed Book’ (al- 
kitabu ’1-mubin)*. 

Ail praise is for God who elaborated and enlisted in the Soul 
(al-nafs)® what was epitomized and decreed in the Intellect (al- 
‘aql)'**; and drew out the ‘tablet’ (al-lawh)" with His right hand 
from His left side as He caused Eve to issue forth from the side of 
Adam'^ Thus, in the words of the High and Holy God, “God is 
He who created you all from one undivided self (as-nafsu ‘I- 
wahida)'\ and that was Intellect; and He made from it its compa¬ 
nion, and that was Soul; and brought out from both many a man 
and woman, and those were ‘intellects’ and ‘souls’ (al*'uqul wa al- 
nufus). 

All praise is for God who manifested from ‘al-habba’ (literally, 
blowing mist)'^ known as ‘al-hayula’ (‘matter’)” and ‘al-‘anqa’ (a 
fabulous bird, a metaphor for matter in motion)'*, the form of the 
universe (suratu ’l-'alam)”, and differentiated the heavens and the 
earth from ‘al-ratq’ (literally, a patched garment) known as the 
supreme element (al-unsuru ’l-a'zam)'®. 
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Glory be to God who individualized the essences (al-'uyun)*’ 
through His most holy and ancient emanation (al-faydu ’1-aqdas 
\va l-aqdam) and formed the worlds (al-akwan)^® through His 
holy and ancient emanation (al-faydu M-muqaddas wa’ 1- 
muqaddam), and manifested the eternal through the temporal, 
and the temporal through the eternal. 

Glory be to God who unrolled the Parchment (al-riqqu ’1- 
manshur)^' and inscribed the Book (al-kitabu ’l-mastur)^^ wherein 
was unfolded through letters^^ and words^"* what was within the 
heart of the speaker^* where He first formed and established them 
and afterwards wrote and arranged, organized and perfected 
them (in the form of a book). 

In al-Fatiha (the Opening Chapter of the Qur’an) He inscribed 
and epitomized what He set forth in detail in al-Kitab (the 
Qur’an); what is in al-Fatiha is in the Bismi’llah (the Invocation 
with which the Opening Chapter begins: “In the Name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful’’), and what is in the Bismi’llah 
is in the ba (the second letter of the Arabic alphabet with which 
the first word of the Invocation begins, namely, b-s-m), and what 
is in this is put within the Point (nuqta - the sign under the letter 
ba); and thus He concealed and obscured everything that was in 
it.2« 

May God send His blessings upon the Greatest Name (al-ismu 
1-a'zam)^’, the Compassionate Teacher and Promoter of Spiritual 
Causes through the most clearly established word that is Muham¬ 
mad in whose Name He opened the book and brought it to com¬ 
pletion; and distinguished truth from untruth and light from 
darkness. Blessings be upon his family and companions, and 
salutation. 

O my son, I agreed to fulfill your wish when you asked me to 
put down in writing what God ordained in me concerning the 
truth of al-Fatiha^*, which was ‘the Source of the Book’ as it was 
by this name that the people of God and His elect referred to it 
(al-Fatiha). I call this treatise Mir’at’l-'Arifin fi multamasi Zayni’l- 
Abidin (‘Reflection of the Awakened’ written at the request of 
Zainu ’1- Abidin).” 
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I beg for help from the Creator of the universe, for He is the 
One who alone is sought for help, and on Him alone one should 
rely. Know, then, my son, well-supported as you are, that this 
world is two-fold: the world of command (al-amr)^° and (he world 
of creation (al-khalq)^‘, and each is a book from the books of 
God, and for each one of them there is an ‘Opening’ (al-fatiha). 
And all the things (pertaining to the world in question) that are set 
forth in detail in the book are summed up in its ‘fatiha’. With 
respect to it being a summary of what is set forth in detail in the 
book, it is called ‘the Source of the book’; and with respect to it 
being an expansion of what is summed up in its ‘fatiha’, it is called 
a Detailed Book (kitabu ’1-mubin), and thus the status of each in 
respect to what each contains is adequately indicated by the name 
after which it is called. 

Everything that exists is a letter (harf)^^ in one respect; a word 
(kalima)^^ in another, an isolated and separated entity in one 
respect^'*; and a compound of words in one respect;’’ and a ‘sura’ 
in another’*. If we look into each existing thing without looking at 
its modes (wujuh)”, properties (khawas), accidents ('awarid)’*, 
and concomitants (lawazim)”, abstracted as it were from the 
totality, it is with respect to this abstraction that we designate it as 
a ‘letter’ (harf); and if we look into its modes, properties, 
accidents and concomitants, and relate it to the totality, it is with 
respect to its being related to the totality (and the totality related 
to it) that we designate it as a ‘word’ (kalima). And with respect to 
its abstraction from all that exists in terms of relations (mansubat) 
and correlations (madafat)'*® and in terms of distinctions between 
one and another (of this type), it is designated as belonging to the 
category of ‘isolated and separated’ letters (huruf muqata'a 
mufrada); and in terms of distinctions between such and such and 
also of intermingling of such and such, it is called a ‘compound of 
words’ - and in respect of the distinction between the compound 
of words, and in view of everything existing on its own level, it is 
called a ‘sura’. 

When you have understood this, know then that God (al- 
Haqq)'*’ is the Origin and the End of all things; unto Him is the 
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returning of all affairs, and to Him belongs their outcome. 

It is beyond question that everything was in Him before it came 
into existence, and this also is beyond question that He is in 
everything. He was and (here was nothing beside Him. He is as 
He So His Being (dhaty^ is ‘the Source of the Book’ 

(ummu ’1-kitab) with respect to all things contained therein, and 
His knowledge is ‘the Detailed Book’ (al-kitabu ’l-mubin) with 
respect to the details set forth therein regarding what is contained 
in the Being that is ‘the Source of the Book’. So, all things arc 
contained in it: His knowledge is ‘the Detailed Book' with respect 
to details, and ‘the Source of the Book’ with respect to their 
summary and generality, as the tree is contained in the seed. 
What we have referred to as ‘the Detailed Book’ is a mirror for 
the Being that is ‘the Source of the Book’, and knowledge'*'* is 
manifested in the Being because knowledge is that by which Being 
is identified. 

Thus, ‘the Source of the Book’ (ummu ’I-kitab) which stands 
for Being (al-dhat) and ‘the Detailed Book’ (al-kitabu ‘l-mubin) 
which stands for knowledge (al-'ilm) are from the Divine 
Realities'”. The Pen (al-qalam) which refers to ‘the Source of the 
Book’ (ummu ’1-kilab) and the Tablet (al-lawh) which refers to 
‘the Detailed Book’ (al-kitabu ’l-mubin) are from the Cosmic 
Realities.'** Thus between Being (al-dhat) and the Pen (al-qalam) 
there is correspondence of both generality and totality, and 
similarly there is likeness between knowledge (al-'ilm) and the 
tablet (al-lawh) in the details and with respect to the manifestation 
of things in them as particulars. Hence, the Pen (al-qalam) in its 
status as a Cosmic Reality is a mirror for Being (al-dhat); what 
therefore is contained in Being in respect of generality and totality 
is present in the Pen (al-qalam). The tablet (lawh) likewise, in its 
status as a Cosmic Reality, is a mirror for knowledge (‘ilm). What 
is in knowledge with respect to the parts and particulars is 
manifest in the Tablet in the same way. 

It has been pointed out that the world of command (amr) is a 
book from the books of God, and for it there is an epitomized 
book called ‘umm ’I-kitab’, and a detailed book, the ‘kitab ’1- 
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mubin’. The epitomized book is the Intellect (‘aql), and the 
detailed book is the Tablet. Likewise for the world of material 
dominion (mulk)^’ there is an epitomized book, and that is the 
Throne (‘arsh)"'*, and a detailed book which is the Seat (kursi)^’. 
Thus with respect to what is contained in detail within the ‘kursi’ 
being summed up in the ‘arsh’, the latter is called ‘umm ’1-kitab’, 
and with respect to the details of the ‘kursi’, it is called ‘kitab 1- 
mubin’. 

Between the ‘arsh’ and the‘qalam’ there is correspondence with 
respect to generality and totality (all things being in them), and 
likewise there is correlation between the ‘kursi’ and the ‘lauh’ 
which can be viewed from three standpoints: first, both belong to 
the level of manifestation; second, both involve the division of one 
principle into two principles; and third, both refer to the 
manifestation of things in them with respect to particulars and 
details. Therefore, the ‘arsh’ for this reason possesses a tangible 
status and as such is a mirror for the ‘qalam'; whatever is in the 
‘qalam’ with respect to generality and totality is likewise reflected 
in the ‘arsh’. The ‘kursi’, like the ‘arsh’, possesses a tangible 
character and as such is a mirror for the ‘lawh’: what is contained 
in the ‘lawh’ is also confirmed in the ‘kursi’ with respect to 
particulars and details. The ‘qalam’ which is called ‘aql’ (Intellect) 
is a model of‘dhat’ (Being), its mirror, its manifestation, its revela¬ 
tion and its radiance; and the ‘lawh’ which is called ‘nafs’ (Soul) is 
a model for the ‘qalam’, its mirror, its manifestation, its revela¬ 
tion, its radiance; and the ‘kursi’ is a model of the ‘lawh’, its 
mirror, its manifestation, its revelation, and its radiance. Thus 
‘aql’ (Intellect) is a transcript^” of ‘dhat’ (Being); the ‘lawh’ is a 
transcript of ‘ilm’ (Knowledge): the ‘arsh’ is a transcript of the 
‘qalam’; and the ‘kursi’ of the ‘lawh’. But the Perfect Man is a 
comprehensive transcript incorporating in him all the trans¬ 
cripts.’’ He it is who is derived from the whole (and he is the 
whole), and as such is comprehensive of both the Divine and the 
Cosmic Realities. 

The Being of God is a Book which envelops all, and therefore is 
the origin of, and the link between, all books before they are given 
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a detailed existence; and His Knowledge is the Detailed Book 
which manifests in full detail what is hidden in the ‘dhat’ (Being). 
Likewise, the Perfect Man is a book which includes all, and is the 
origin of, and the link between, all books after they have been 
given a detailed existence; and his knowledge is a Detailed Book 
which manifests in detail what is in a summary form in him. Thus, 
the knowledge of the Perfect Man is a mirror for his being, and 
his being is manifest in his knowledge and individualized by it. 
Likewise, the Knowledge of God is a mirror for His Being, and 
His Being is manifest in His Knowledge and identified by it.^^ 

Thus, between the Being of God and the being of the Perfect 
Man there is a correspondence with respect to generality and 
totality, as all things are in both for the same reason. And 
between the Knowledge of God and the knowledge of the Perfect 
Man there is correspondence in terms of the elaboration of what 
is in a summary form. Thus, the Perfect Man is a perfect mirror 
for the ‘dhat’ (Being) of God because of this correspondence, and 
the ‘dhat’ (Being) illumines it (the being of the Perfect Man) with 
respect to the totality and the summation of all things therein. 
Thus what is present in the ‘dhat’ of God with respect to totality 
and summation is present in the Perfect Man in the same respect; 
and what is manifest in the knowledge of God with respect to 
details and particulars is also manifest, as in a mirror, in the 
knowledge of the Perfect Man in the same respect. As it is, his 
(Man’s) knowledge is His (God’s) knowledge and his being is His 
Being, but without requiring integration (‘ittehad’), incarnation 
(‘hulul’), or becoming (‘sairura’).^^ For it is impossible to speak of 
integration, incarnation, or becoming without presupposing two 
existents, whereas here is only One Existence, all things being 
extant therein but non-existent by themselves. Thus, how could 
any of these things be conceivable between God and Man who is 
extant in God but non-existent by himself? 

If you hear about ‘integration’ (between God and the Perfect 
Man) from the People of God or find reference to it in their 
works, do not mistake it for what one could obtain between two 
existents. They mean by ‘integration’ no more than, and nothing 
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besides, the Witness of One, Absolute, Real f.v/s/e/rceCshuhud 'ui 
wajud ’IHaqq’il wahid ’Imutlaq’);*'* and this means that the whole 
is extant with Him, and hence the whole is joined with Him in the 
sense that everything exists with Him and does not exist by itself 
- not in the sense that for the Absolute there is a separate 
existence with which the whole is joined, for this is untenable. 

And for the Existence that is One (‘wujud ’1 Wahid’) there is 
manifestation (‘zuhur’),*’ and that is the world; and there is con¬ 
cealment (‘butun’),’* and that is indicated in the Names; and 
between them there is a middle world (‘burazkh’)” which 
partakes of both, and keeps them apart so that the manifest may 
be distinct from the hidden, and this middle world is the Perfect 
Man. Then, the manifest is a mirror for the manifest, and the 
hidden is a mirror for the hidden, but what is between them is a 
mirror that reflects collectively and in detail both the manifest and 
the hidden or an intermingling of both. 

Having demonstrated this we now turn to what we were saying 
before; that as between the Being of God (‘dhat ’1 Haq) and the 
being of Man, between the Knowledge of God and the knowledge 
of Man, there is correspondence; and as whatever is in one is in 
the other whether generally or in terms of the particulars, so 
between ‘qalam’ (Pen) and the Spirit of Man,’* between ‘lawh’ 
(Tablet) and the heart of Man, between ‘arsh’ (Throne) and the 
body of Man, and between ‘kursi’ (Seat) and the soul of Man” 
there is correspondence: each one of them is a mirror for the 
other, for each is a likeness of the other. Hence everything that is 
in ‘qalam’ in a condensed form is in the spirit of Man in a con¬ 
densed form; what is in ‘lawh' in an expanded form is in the heart 
of Man in an expanded form; what is in ‘arsh’ in a condensed 
form is in the body of man in a condensed form; what is in ‘kursi’ 
in an expanded form is in the soul of Man in an expanded form; 
and thus Man is a comprehensive book containing both the 
Divine and Cosmic Books.*® 

We have considered earlier that, as with respect to God whose 
knowledge of His Being necessitates His knowledge of all things, 
and as He knows all things on account of the knowledge of His 
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Being, so we may say with respect to the Perfect Man that his 
knowledge of his being necessitates his knowledge of all things, 
and that he knows all things on account of the knowledge of his 
being; for he is the sum of all things, general and particular. 
Hence, whoever knows his self, knows his Lord; and knows all 
things.*' 

Therefore, my son, your looking into your own self is sufficient 
for you because there is nothing that is excluded from you. So, 
this is what my father, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, the Prince of Believers, 
says in one of his poems;*^ 

Thy sickness is from within thee - thou perceivest not; 

Thy remedy is from within thee - thou seest not. 

Thou thinkest thou art but a small body. 

Whereas within thee is folded a vast world - thou ponderest 
not. 

Thou art that manifest book 

By whose letters the hidden is revealed - thou readest not. 

Hence, thou needest not anything from outside - 

Thy thought (‘secret’) is right within thee - thou thinkest not. 
(And it is in view of this that we are led to understand the words 
of God, to whom is all honour and glory): “Read from thy book: 
enough is thy soul (‘nafs’) on this Day to be a judge over thee,”*’ 
Thus whoever reads this book (of one’s soul) indeed comes to 
know whatever has happened, whatever is happening, and 
whatever will happen. If you are unable to read the entire book, 
read a part of it, whatever you are able to read. And also remem¬ 
ber what God, the Sublime, says (in His Book): “Soon shall We 
show to them Our signs in the heavens and in their souls so that it 
is made manifest to them that He is the Truth.”*"' And also, “into 
your selves do you not see?”** Furthermore, “‘alif, lam, mim: 
That is the book wherein there is no fantasy.”** ‘Alif’ (Alpha) 
stands for unicity (‘ahadiyya’)*’ of Being, that is Reality (‘haq’), in 
view of which He is the First from the origin of all origins. ‘Lam’ 
(L) signifies existence generously extended to ‘ayan’ (essences). 
‘Lam’ is for existence a ‘qiyama’ (support), and that is ‘alif’ and 
for it there is a ‘zail’ (hem), and that is the circle of ‘nun’, which 
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connotes the circle of the cosmos. Thus, the joining of the 
‘qiyama’ with the ‘zail’ (the circle of ‘nun’) is the mark (that is 
‘lam’) of the extension of existence to the entire cosmos. And 
‘mim’ (M) refers to the Perfect Man who is a cosmos in himself, 
(‘kaun’l-jama’y’)**. Thus, ‘alif’. ‘lam’ and ‘mim’ are a book 
wherein there is no fantasy. Hence. “Say: ‘Enough is God as 
witness between me and you, and one who possesses the 
knowledge of the book.’’*’ 

Thus, my son. He is the Book and the knowledge of the Book, 
and you too are a book. Your knowledge of yourself is the 
knowledge of the Book, and the Book contains everything: 
nothing wet or dry is left out of it.’® One refers to the world of 
dominion (‘mulk’) and another to the world of the celestial beings 
(‘malakut’),” and there is nothing higher than it except the 
manifest Book, which is you. The book that is sent down upon the 
Perfect Man” is a description of the grades of totality and 
generality and of the particulars and details regarding humanity. 
But the Perfect Man himself is in the grade of unity (wahdat)” 
and universality {‘jamiyyat’). The Book, however, gives details of 
his (Man’s) grades when it distinguishes between his stations and 
levels, between his states and cycles,” between his being, 
attributes and actions, for he (the Perfect Man) is familiar with the 
Being and the Names, with the Attributes and Actions, with the 
worlds and those who reside in them, with the grades of the 
worlds and those who possess them, with the conditions of the 
worlds and those who are associated with them; and he is familiar 
with every location” from all locations and with the demands of 
the inhabitants of each world both generally and in detail. These 
are the details of the grades of Man: he is the summation of all 
things.” 

It must be clear now that the Qur’an is an introduction to Man 
and describes his grades both generally and in detail. And for this 
book sent down to the Perfect Man is a ‘fatiha’ called 
‘umm’l-kitab’. What is elaborated in the Book is summed up in 
the ‘fatiha’; and what is in the ‘fatha’ is in the ‘bismillah’; what is 
in the ‘bismillah’ is in the ‘ba’; and what is in the ‘ba’ is in the 
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‘nuqta’ (point). Hence, the ‘fatiha’ is the origin of the Book and 
the whole Book. And in the Book there are isolated and joined 
letters, words (‘alfaz’), “Words” (‘kalimat’). Chapters (‘suras’), 
and Verses (‘ayat’). The Book is the sum of them, since there is 
nothing other than them. So whoever knows what we have said 
may know the meaning behind the words of God: “Do you not 
look at your Lord how He stretches the shadow? If He had 
wished. He could have made it stationary.”” So the stretching of 
the shadow is the extension of the point of existence and its deter¬ 
mination in accordance with the divine and the cosmic letters. 
“The stationary shadow” (‘sukun’) signifies the absence of the 
extension of the point of existence and its determination accord¬ 
ing to the divine and the cosmic letters, and also the absence of 
remaining on its ‘simple’ plane, a matter which is clearly indicated 
by the Divine utterence: “1 was a hidden treasure”.’® 

Thus the point of ‘ba’ signifies the point of existence, and the 
‘ba’ of the ‘bismillah’ is a reference to the Second ‘umm’l-kitab’” 
and that is the ‘qalam’, and there is no doubt that in it everything 
was enlisted. The ‘bismillah’ is a reference to the Third ‘ummul 
kitab’, and that is ‘arsh’, and there is no doubt that the ‘arsh’ was 
enlisted in the ‘aql’ (Intellect) which was ‘qalam’. And the ‘fatiha’ 
is a reference to a comprehensive book, and that is Man (‘fatiha’ 
= Man), and there is no doubt that Man wos present before his 
manifestation in all the grades of creation as all things are 
present in him after his manifestation}'^ 

The extension of the ‘nuqta’*' (point) is a reference to the First 
Detailed Book (‘kitab’l-mubin’); the extension of the ‘ba’ to ‘sin’*’ 
refers to the Second Detailed Book; the details of the letters con¬ 
stituting the ‘bismillah’ and the intermingling of one with the other 
therein refer to the Third Detailed Book; the repetition of the 
letters of the ‘bismillah’ in the ‘fatiha’ and the resemblance of 
some with other letters therein refer to the Fourth Detailed Book; 
and the entire Qur’an from‘Fatiha’onwards is a reference to the 
grades of creation and components thereof. 

This being understood, know then that the ‘Fatiha’ has three 
parts - one part is related to God alone; another, to the world of 
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creation; and another partakes of both. It is related from Abu 
Huraira:*’ “The Prophet said, ‘Whoever performs prayer (salat) 
and does not recite ‘Fatiha’ which is the‘umm'I-kitab’ is deficient 
(in his prayer)’; and the Prophet repeated this three times.”*"' It 
means that whoever does not recite the ‘Fatiha’ in his prayer 
leaves it incomplete. Then Abu Huraira was asked: what about it 
when we pray behind the Imam. He said, “Read it in your mind, 
for I once heard the Prophet say;®* 

“God has said, ‘I divide the prayer (salat) between Myself 
and My servant, and for My servant what he asks of Me. 
When the servant says, ‘Praise be to the Lord of the worlds’, 
God says, ‘My servant has praised Me.’ When he says, 
‘God, the All-Merciful, the Compassionate’, God says, ‘My 
servant has glorified Me’. When he says, ‘He is the Lord of 
the Day of Judgement’,God says, ‘My servant has honoured 
Me'. When he says, ‘Thee alone we worship, and from Thee 
alone we seek help’, God says, ‘This is between Me and My 
servant, and for whatever he asks of Me.’ When he says, 
‘Guide us unto the right path, the path of those Thou hast 
blest, not the path of those who have received Thy judge¬ 
ment. nor the path of those who have gone astray,’ God 
says, ‘This is for My servant to whom I grant whatever he 
asks of Me.’ ” 

Thus from the beginning of the Fatiha to the “Lord of the Day of 
Judgement” is that part which belongs exclusively to God; “Thee 
alone we worship, and from Thee alone we seek help” is related to 
both God and His servant; and from “Guide us unto the right 
path” to the end of the Fatiha is related only to the servant. To 
demonstrate these three parts, draw a circle and divide it into two 
sections: one is for God (Haqq); the line in the middle is for that 
part of the Fatiha that belongs both to God and His servant; 
and the other division is for the servant only. (See page 18 of the 
Arabic text). 

Know then that this entire circle includes all existing things and 
all domains, whether divine, spiritual, or middle, and the 
kingdoms relating to these domains. That which is related to the 
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servant is divided into two sections: spiritual (malakut) and 
material (mulk), for man is both a spirit and a body. That which is 
related to spirit is called ‘malakut’ and that which is related to 
body is called ‘mulk’. But that which is related to both God and 
His servant is the Total Human Reality (haqiqat’I-kulliyyat’l- 
insaniyya).** 

As the domains that refered to the servant were divided into 
two sections - spirit and body, they could be further divided into 
two more sections: one, ‘the People of Felicity and Guidance’ 
(signified by “Guide us unto the right path, the path of those Thou 
hast blest”), and the other, ‘the People of Burdens and Wilder¬ 
ness’ (signified by “not of those on whom Thy judgement hast 
come down, nor of those who go astray”). This is so because the 
domain of the divinity (Jabarut) encompasses both Majesty 
(jalal)*’ and Beauty (Jamal)*®, and it is inevitable that each should 
be manifested so that the commands regarding them could be 
made explicit and distinct. Hence, ‘the People of Felicity and 
Guidance’ stand on the right hand and are the manifestation 
(mazhar) of divine beauty and grace. And ‘the People of Burdens 
and Wilderness’ stand on the left and are the manifestation of 
divine majesty and Justice. Ft is inevitable that these two groups 
should have different stations (maqamat) wherein the commands 
that relate to them, the behaviour they represent, and the actions 
they commit, are made explicit and distinct; and these stations are 
heaven and hell. All these are included in that part of the Fatiha 
which is related to the servant (’abd). 

But the domain that is related to both God and His servant is 
that of the Total Human Reality, and its grade is that of Perfec¬ 
tion (kamal).*’ The people of this grade are the People of Perfec¬ 
tion, and their station is on high as of a light that can be seen by 
all. Their abode is that of the Noble Ones scattered in all direc¬ 
tions to the ends of creation. They stand at ‘araf’ as God says: 
“At the ‘Araf’ are such men as recognize one another by their 
shining appearances.”’® They envelop all the worlds (and all 
worlds are in them); and for them is Perfection that belongs to 
Being (dhat). Both Majesty and Beauty are enlisted in Perfec- 
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tion, and the People (arbab) of this station are those who truly 
know God and His Unity. 

When this is clear, know then that it is in this ‘barzakh’ (the 
middle world) that God puts on the attributes of His human 
servant — laughing and crying, joking and ridiculing, suffering 
disease, hunger and thirst and many things similar to these; and 
the servant puts on the attributes of God — life and knowledge, 
will and power to do things, expansion and contraction, and 
dominion in the cosmos, and many other things. Thus, this 
‘barzakh’ is a stage of the descent of the Lord (tanazz’ l-rabbani) 
wherein the Lord puts on the attributes of the servant, and at the 
same time a stage of the ascent of the servant wherein the servant 
puts on the attributes of the Lord; and this is the ‘blindness’ (ama) 
mentioned in the famous hadilh.” But fearing I might prolong this 
discussion and deviate from our main concern with the Unity of 
God, I do not mention here the secrets (asrar) of the mystery of 
‘amayya’. So I stop here and restrict myself to elaborating what is 
suitable for this brief essay on the truths of the Fatiha. 

It must be clear now that the Fatiha of the Book is inclusive of 
all the grades and all the worlds. As all the grades and the worlds 
are reflected in it, it is for this reason that it is called the Source of 
the Book (umm'l-kitab). But the Bismillah whose name also is 
‘umm’l-kitab is divisible into two parts; one related to Being 
(dhat), and that is ‘bsm’ (In the Name of...), and the other to its 
attributes, Rahman and Rahim. What is between them faces them 
and partakes of them, and both are gathered in it, and that is 
Allah. To demonstrate this, draw a circle (See page 41 of the 
Arabic text) and divide it into two equal sections: write ‘bsm’ on 
the right. Rahman and Rahim on the left, and Allah in the centre. 
This is the Name pertaining to Being (dhat) involving all Names 
and Attributes, and that is ‘barzakh’ for it incorporates both the 
divisions in the circle. 

Know then that the ‘Bismillah’’^ includes three Names - Allah, 
Rahman and Rahim, and also includes ‘barzakh’ that partakes of 
them. As for Allah, His attributes are of three kinds: potential, 
actual and real. The real are those which support the actual and 
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the potential attributes. So draw another circle (see page 42 of the 
Arabic text): write ‘the actual attributes’ on the right, ‘the poten¬ 
tial attributes’ on the left, and ‘the real attributes’ in the centre 
(barzakh). 

‘Rahman’ is the Name of God with respect to the extension of 
existence to all existences, and ‘Rahim’ is His Name associated 
with His giving to some a special existence. God by nature is 
‘Rahman’ (All-Merciful) for all, and is for this reason ‘Ar- 
Rahman’ (the All-Merciful). But the gift of special existence is 
associated with His Name, ‘Ar-Rahim’. He wills the emergence 
of the recipients of His Mercy so that the mystery of His Rah- 
maniyya is manifested through them; and He wills the emergence 
of the actions, deserving of reward, so that the mystery of His 
Rahimiyya be revealed through them. Hence, the attribute of 
Mercy is shared between three affinites: Rahman (merciful to 
all), Rahim (compassionate to some), and Marhum (the Recipient 
of Compassion). So, understand this, and draw a circle (see page 
44 of the Arabic text) for this Name: write in the division on the 
right Ar-Rahman, on the left, ‘kulliyat’l-maratib’ (totality of 
grades), for ‘Rahma’ is extended to all things, and everything on 
the scale of this extension is ‘marhum’ (recipient of compassion), 
and write in the middle ‘Rahma’. 

And draw likewise another circle for the Name ‘Ar-Rahim’ 
except that instead of ‘Rahma’ in the centre write ‘Rahmat’l- 
wujudiyya’ (Mercy of Special Existence) which is related to good 
works so that the people who are under this Name are men of 
faith who live their faith through good works; and write in the 
division (see page 66 of the Arabic text) on the right ‘Ar-Rahim’, 
and on the left, ‘Momin’ (believer), and ‘Rahma’ in the middle. 

Thus, what is valid for the principles (set forth here) is equally 
valid for their derivations. So, for each letter from the letters of 
Bismillah and of Fatiha and for each sura (Qur’anic chapter) in 
general and for its ayat (Qur’anic Verses), ‘kalimat’ (words) and 
‘huruf (letters) there is a circle divided into two sections with 
a ‘barzakh’ (middle) partaking of both. 

There is no room for further details. It is impossible to refer to 
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all the mysteries of Divine Wisdom. “Say, if all the oceans are 
used as ink to write down the Words of Thy Lord, they will soon 
be empty before the Words of Thy Lord be recorded, and this will 
be so even if they bring other oceans like them.”” God says the 
truth. He alone is enough for Guidance on the Way, and He is 
the best of all supporters. O God, send Thy Blessings upon our 
Master, Muhammad, who is the first of all things, the middle of all 
things, and the last of all things. O God, send Thy Blessings upon 
his children, upon the women of his house, upon his descendents, 
upon his companions, and upon his group (which is) from among 
the Prophets, Messengers and Friends of God. O God, send Thy 
Blessings upon them all with Thy Mercy, O the Most Merciful of 
all. 
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1. Qur’an: 68.1. The Arabic letter O (nun) which sounds like 
the English letter N, is also a word meaning a fish, an inkpot, 
a well, or the trunk of a tree. Sufis refer by it to the mystery 
of Unicity (ahadiyya) and regard it as containing all cosmic 
and divine potentialities. It also symbolizes Divine Know¬ 
ledge (Abdul Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili: Insan’l-Kamil fi 
m’arifat’l- awakhir wa'l-awail, II.22.3). The treatise under 
review however seems to limit its significance: 

C>^\ yu*- ir^L^ i> 

2. Qur’an: 68.1; 96.4. A Symbol for the First Manifestation, the 

Intellect. For a profound and authoritative expression of this 
view of the Intellect, see Plotinus: T/ie Enneads. Nasafi 
{Jnsan'l-Kamif) says: Ibn Arabi (Risalal’l- 

Anwar Jima yumnah sahib al-khalwa min’l-asrar) refers to 
the Mover of the Pen as the Right Hand of Truth, meaning 
the Attribute of Beauty (jamal). Qalam (Pen) is thereby a 
symbol of’Aql (Intellect). 

3. Non-Quranic. It is derived from the root, wajada, which 
means ‘he found’. As the root suggests, there is an associa¬ 
tion of the idea of self-discovery with the Arabic concept of 
existence (wujud). Afnan {Philosophical Terminology in 
Arabic and Persian) refers to the difficulties of distinguishing 
between the concepts of being and existence. In theological 
discourse, however, ‘dhat’ is accepted as an appropriate term 
for ‘being’ as distinct from ‘sifat’ (attributes), and as far as the 
philosophical discourse is concerned, we owe the distinction 
between ‘necessary’ (wajib) and ‘mumkin (contingent) 
being/existence to Ibn Sina. The ‘mumkin’I-wujud’ is what 
Mirat’l-Arifin considers as “extant in God but non-existent 
by itself’’ (maujud’n bihi wa madum’n bi nafsihi). 

4. The verb “aknaza” is a reference to the well-known hadiih 
Qudsi: “I was a hidden treasure” (kanz). 
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5. Non-Quranic. ‘adum’ meaning non-existence, privation and 
nothingness refers to the unmanifested Being, or Being before 
Manifestation. The philosophical use is traceable from Kindi 
{Rasa’if) znd Farabi (Ara’ Ahl’I-Madinal’I-fadhila). 

6. Qur’an: 3.7;13.39; 43.4 

7. Qur’an: 85.22 

8. Qur’an: 5.15; 6.59; 10.61; 11.6; 12.1 

9. Quranic: 2.45. Quranic Categories: ‘Nafs Ammara’ (12.53), 
‘Nafs Lawwama’ (75.2), and ‘Nafs Mutma’nna’ (89.27^ 
Major Qur’anic References on Nafs: Death associated with 
Nafs (3.185, 29.57.57); Jesus distinguishes between ‘nafsi’ 
(my soul) and ‘nafsika’ (referring to God) 5.116; Nafs as 
place of‘zikr’ 7.205; Nafs as ‘book’ 17.14, 51.21,41.53. The 
philosophical definition is: 

One of the earliest examples of comparison between nafs 
(soul) and 'aql (intellect) is found in Ibn Sina’s KUab'l-Nijat. 

10. /4<?/(Intellect) is Quranic not in form but in sense. The verbal 
form in the Qur’an, Yaqihm (16.57), meaning ‘understanding’ 
shares the semantic field with other Quranic concepts of ilm 
(knowledge), Jikr (reflection), and zikr (contemplation). See 
Rosenthal: The Triumphant Knowledge, the Concept of Urn 
in Medieval Islam, and H. Askari: Society and State in Islam 
(Chapter on '''Modes of Cognition in the Quran"). 

The origin of the term is a matter of immense importance 
for all disciplines of knowledge in Islamic thought. Abu Zaid 
al-Balqi {Kitab al-Bad’a wa ’l-tarikh) says: 

This meaning of aql as something which binds, controls or 
prevents one from endangering himself is an explicit reference 
to what philosophers designate as the practical intelligence. 
As far as its Quranic and early Muslim connotations are con¬ 
cerned, Ibn Taymiyya {Kitab al-Radd ala al-mantiqiyyin) 
says: 
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Ibn Taymiyya is categorical that in the usage of the 
Messenger and of his companions and community "aqr was 
just the infinitive, “to understand” and (here he gives his own 
opinion) was an ‘accident’ (aradh) like any other ‘accident’ 
whereas in the usage of the philosophers of Greece (and their 
followers) it was a self-subsistent entity. Ibn Taymiyya 
rejects the hadith regarding aql being the first creation of 
God as ‘fabricated’: 




But the over-whelming evidence of the Muslim philoso¬ 
phers and mystics is in favour of the concept of Intellect in 
more or less Plotinian sense (see The Enneads). Ibn Rushd 
{Tahafut al-Tahafiit) defines the First Intellect as Pure Act 
and its own Cause: C ^ 

Farabi {R 'tsala ft al-Aqf) regards the first Intellect as the 
First Existent, the First One, and the First Reality:. 
t3>Y) 


Kindi (Rasa’if) gives a standard philosophical definition: 

Ibn Sina classifies it as Theoretical Reason {ttazri). Practical 
Reason {amali), and Material Reason (hayulani). See his 
Risala al-Hudud. Nafasi {Insanul Kamil) goes to the extent 
of saying that Intellect is the Vicegerant of God 
( ). Both Farabi and Ibn Sina, while 

referring to God, regard Him as 

u-> j '-v *' 

The perspective on Aql in Islamic thought could be 
summed up as follows: (a) Intellection - the act of reasoning 
and understanding (as based on the original and ‘apparent’ 
Quranic form of the word), and (b) Intellect - an Existent 
which, in a theistic context, is the First Manifestation. 
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The treatise under review seems to forestall the definition 
of Aql as the Intellect but with a difference of far-reaching 
significance: it identifies the Intellect with the Nafs’in wahida 
(undivided selO of the Qur’an. Intellect now, unlike the 
Plotinian concept, is both a Nafs (Soul) and also wahid (one). 
The sirr (secret) of Aql is in its wahdat (unity). We cannot 
make things explicit here. Some of the aspects of this ‘secret’ 
will be touched upon at a later stage. For the present we just 
stress this point that Miral’l-Arifm regards aql as a creation, 
and as such it is extant in God but non-existent by itself. It is 
therefore not the self-subsistent entity which Ibn Taymiyya 
associates with the ‘Greek philosophers’. 

For controversies about the nature of aql see al-Muhasibi’s 
KItab Mahiyal’I-aql wa ma’anahu was ikhtilaf al-nas filti 
(MS. Carullah. No. 1101, Istanbul). See also R. A. 
Nicholson: Studies in Islamic Mysticism-, M. Iqbal: The 
Development of Metaphysics in Persia-, Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr: An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines-, 
and also his Gifford Lectures, Knowledge and the Sacred-, 
and M. M. Sharif: The History of Muslim Philosophy, Vol. 

II. 

11. Plural: Quran: 74.29. 

12. Bukhari: 1, Nikah 80; Muslim: 61, 62; Abu Da’ud: 35; Ibn 
Majah: 77; Hanbal: 2.498; 5, 8. 

13. Qur’an: 4.1; 6.98; 7.189; 31.28; 39.6. 

14. 'haba': ‘motes’ (Afnan: Philosophical Lexicon, Arabic and 
Persian). Lane {An Arabic-English Lexicon, Part 8 Book 1, 
pp. 363-64): habba means (a star) rose. The meaning of 
‘rising’ or ‘blowing’ (of the wind) is generally associated with 
the word. Ibn Arabi (Futuhat, Ch. 6): “When He (God) 
willed the existence of the world and its establishment in 
accordance with the determination of which He was aware 
through the knowledge which He had from Himself, from 
this entirely pure will there was produced a passive element, 
by a kind of irradiation of Transcendence towards universal 
Reality; thus there was produced a reality known as al-haba 
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(literally, a cloud of atoms). Then He irradiated with His 
Light towards this cloud, which the scholars call universal 
matter (hayula) and in which the whole world is in being.” 
For details see under hayula. 

15. If one accepts Afnan’s view that ‘hayula’ is a transcribed 
form of hyle, the term could have entered the Arabic 
language only after the Greek works had been translated. 
This would then be an unquestionable proof that at least the 
opening part of Miral’I-Arifin could not be the work of Imam 
Husayn who lived long before the Greek works were avail¬ 
able in Arabic. But it is not so easy to decide about the term 
under review, for that matter, any term. Those scholars who 
regard the philosophical vocabulary of the Arabs as largely 
derived from the translation of the Greek texts seem to ignore 
certain very important considerations. 

(1) The translators were not building in a vacuum but on a 
widely established foundation which possessed the potential 
for abstract forms of expression. The very nature of the 
Arabic language allowed for deriving from one root both 
associated and differentiated sets of abstractions. One 
example will suffice here: haqq meaning Reality/Truth is one 
of the most important concepts stressed in the Quran and 
was given therein a conceptual identity of far-reaching 
epistemological significance. This led to a terminology which 
was in no way indebted to the influence of the Greek transla¬ 
tions but was present within the conceptual potential of the 
term, haqq: one may list under it terms such as'haqqiqiyyah’, 
‘haqiqah’, ‘haqiqat’, ‘al-haqaiq’ ‘tahqiq’, ‘muhaqqiq’ ‘istehqaq. 
It is astonishing that Afnan speaks of‘‘the almost total absence 
of abstractions in the language” (Philosophical Terminology, 
p. 32) and sets aside the Quranic term, rahbaniyya, saying 
that it is not a concept but only a reference to the concrete 
practices of the monks. This is unacceptable because to judge 
which expression is a concept requires one to identify in 
which kind of discourse it is located; and it is obvious that 
one word could be either a concept, a metaphor or a concrete 
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reference depending upon the discourse of which it is then a 
part. Before deciding the question of discourse, one cannot 
pick up one term in isolation and pass judgement about its 
status. As a matter of fact, there is no general and uniform 
status for any word in human speech. 

(2) If Ibn al-Muqaffa predates other translators, one 
should not merely ask on what foundations he is building his 
terminology but rigorously explore the structure of those 
foundations, their components, and the diversity of 
discourses. It is a deplorable tendency among modern 
scholars to undervalue the great semantic event, namely, the 
Qur’an. Thanks to the Japanese scholar, T. Izutsu, this has 
been considerably balanced and we can now appreciate the 
transformations which the Qur’an brought about in the 
structure of Arabic thought by lifting a concrete reference 
out of its empirical context and making it a concept or a 
metaphor to point to a general and transcendental level of 
reality. The revolution that the Quran created can be summed 
up as a movement from tashbih to lanzih, from the concrete 
to the abstract, which led to a diversity of discourse, literal, 
symbolic, and conceptual, culminating in at least four well- 
known disciplines: ‘kalam’ (theology), ‘fiqh’ (jurisprudence), 
‘hikma’ (philosophy), and ‘tasawwuf (mysticism). Before 
determining the status of a term, it is paramount to discover 
to which discourse it first belonged, whether it was a term of 
single discourse or multiple discourse. 

(3) The Qur’an itself contains a multiple discourse, fold 
within fold, a zahir and a baliii, from clear to “ambiguous” 
statements, from “signs” to parables. The response to the 
Qur’an also became a manifold. The foundations of this 
manifold were however laid in the nature of that ‘ilm which 
developed around the teachings of the Qur’an, for the Qur’anic 
knowledge was such that it asked for interpretation, lawil. 
The first hermenceutics of the Qur’an was developed by the 
children and the companions of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and as the 
group was both suspected and persecuted, it was natural they 
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should teach in a form that was indirect. Hence, we have in 
the teachings of the Imams a diversity of discourse — from 
khutbat to munajat (speeches and prayers) and within each 
form a further diversity of expression combining symbol with 
concept, metaphor with example, so that only those who 
knew what was really intended could understand their true 
meaning. If we find a term in their teachings, we should be 
extremely cautious because the akhbar (reports) concerning 
what they taught have reached us in fragments and in 
doctrinal forms. This is the case with Mirat’l-Arifin. There 
are many terms in it which appear to be of later origin. But it 
is quite probable that they were present earlier to the develop¬ 
ment of philosophical literature and had different connota¬ 
tions. The philosophical development, usually looked upon as 
a great movement that gave to the Arabic language a vast 
structure of abstract terminology, might have been in an¬ 
other sense restrictive: it might have robbed a word of its 
vast symbolic value by turning it into a concept within a 
particular discourse. Such seems to be the case with the term, 
hayida. 

The fact that the term was not restricted to one discourse 
is brought out by Tahanawi (2,1534); 






Al-Kwarizmi (Mafatih’l-Ulum) gives the example of the 
discourse of the hukuma (philosophers): 

^^Lf. I' ) U U: ✓ i ^ 

(jd i-jiy U cJ 2^, Uj 

), ‘ 2*J-J ij, d/yX) 
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The foregoing definition refers to the body (jism) as com¬ 
prising matter (hayula) and form (surat). Matter consists of 
and form o( But as 

we examine the definition again, we notice another discourse 
intertwined with it. When Khwarizmi distinguishes between 
‘door’ (bab) and ‘doorness’ (babiyya), he is referring to the 
same term, hayula, and yet involving now a totally different 
discourse, an unexpected shift from ‘physics’ to metaphysics, 
from ‘matter’ and ‘form’ to ‘Ideas’. This is precisely what 
Tanahawi had in mind while referring to how the concept of 
‘hayula’ was understood in different discourses. Khwarizmi’s 
reference to ‘babiyya’ (‘doorness’) reveals the secret that the 
term means much more than what its usage in philosophy 
suggests. This is confirmed when al-Jili speaks of thought as 
the material (hayula) of the cosmos. It is true that the con¬ 
notation of materiality is there linked up with the term but the 
material now referred to is not ‘matter’ consisting of 
but of thought ( ). 

There is another side to this kind of problem. The meaning 
we put into the word “matter” depends on three things: 
i) what sort of world outlook we have, materialistic or 
idealistic; ii) at what stage is our knowledge of the material 
foundations of things; and iii) in what particular discourse we 
are engaged when we use the term in question. What is 
obvious is that as far as knowledge of the material world is 
concerned we are now far from the simplistic and erroneous 
conception of the well-known four elements — air, fire, earth, 
and water; and we now know that the only sensible way to 
talk about matter is to first determine at what level we are 
looking at it - molecular, atomic, nuclear, sub-nuclear. But 
the surprising thing about the words we use is that we can all 
pretend to carry on a meaningful conversation by sharing a 
word though it is understood quite differently by each one of 
us. A mystic, a nuclear physicist, a Marxist, and a 
brickmaker can all use the word, matter, for at least a few 
minutes, if such a group could be imagined as carrying on 
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some kind of talking, if for no other reason than that they are 
all members of the human race. But very soon all com¬ 
munication between them will stop as soon as they discover 
that they do not really understand each other. But when each 
member of our extraordinary group returns to his own 
associates, the word that was previously a sheer fiction 
obtains a meaningfulness within the discourse which is the 
universe of his thought. Hence, when we hear somebody 
speaking, we should know who he is; for to communicate we 
need some insight into his being. When he is a mystic and 
when he says ‘hayula’ from which the form of the universe 
was brought out, we cannot possibly draw from his reference 
to ‘hayula’ that he is speaking of matter in a physical sense 
because being a mystic he knows that the real agent is crea¬ 
tive Thought, or in the Quranic terms, the 'amr' of God. In 
order to hint at what he really means by ‘hayula’ he may 
bring in close juxtaposition another word about whose status 
there is no confusion, namely, ‘anqa’isct Note 16), that it is a 
fabulous bird “whose name is known but whose body is not 
known” and that it is a symbol. To bring it into an equation 
with a concept, namely, hayula, is to hint at the true meaning 
of both, that the reference is to a reality whose name is 
known but whose body is not known. This device of 
juxtaposing concepts and symbols is familiar to students of 
mystical texts because this is one of the ways in which true 
meanings are both concealed and expressed. In the text of the 
treatise under review we read about five things — haba (see 
Note 14) which means ‘blowing mist’ or ‘cloud of atoms’ (a 
concrete reference); hayula which is a concept for ‘matter’; 
'anqa which is a fabulous bird (a symbolic reference); ratq 
which means ‘a patched garment’ (most probably another 
symbolic hint); and unsur which means ‘element’ (both a 
concept and a concrete reference). Such an extraordinary 
combination cannot be meaningless nor just there for the love 
of words. See Note 18 for our interpretation oVunsur. What 
is suggested here is that in the context in which ‘hayula” is 
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mentioned it cannot possibly mean ‘matter’ as it was 
understood by the philosophers. It was a reference to a 
reality whose nature was revealed through the symbolism of 
‘bird’ and ‘patched garment’. Those who are familiar with 
this mode of communication are not deceived by the 
apparent meaning of a term. For example, haba is meant to 
represent ‘a cloud of atoms’. But Abu Yusuf Afzaluddin, one 
of the Khalifas of Khaja Hasan Nizami of Delhi, while refer¬ 
ring to this term in his Urdu translation of Mirai’l-Arifin, 
says that it is “the outward of the Spirit which has the 
potentiality to manifest the forms of the world.’’ 

It appears that both Ibn Arabi and al-Jili tend to go into 
details about the first iradiation (tajalli) and refer to the terms 
we have discussed here as if they are physical realities. But 
one should make oneself familiar with the totality of their 
writings in order to apprehend how far their reference is 
‘physical’. 

16. It “signifies a bird, of which the name is known but the body 
is not known (or it is a fabulous bird)... it is said to mean a 
great bird that is not seen save once in ages; and by fre¬ 
quency of usage it became a name for calamity ... it is also 
said to be called ‘anqa because it has on its neck a whiteness 
like the neck-ring ... it is found at the place of the setting of 
the sun.’’ (Lane: An Arabic-English Lexicon, Part 5 Book I, 
p.2177. 

The difiiculty is that ‘anqa’ is a symbol here and is 
identified with ‘hayula’ which is a concept, and with ‘haba’ 
which literally means ‘blowing’ or perhaps blowing mist. 

17. Quranic: 82.8. It is a well-defined term in philosophy: Farabi 

{Mafariqat) -.jufi 1 ‘ 

Ibn Sina {Kitab'l-Nijai)\,t^^,x~^ 

(Material, separate, intelligible and corporal forms) 

Ghazali {Maqasici):^ ^ 
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18. Non-Quranic. According to Lane (Arabic-English Lexicon, 
Part III, Book I, p. 1027), ‘rataqa’ means ‘he sewed up’; 
‘ritaq’ means a ‘patched garment’ or a garment of two pieces 
of cloth sewed together; and there are other meanings which 
are not relevant here. Now, ‘ratq’ is identified in the text with 
the great element - ‘unsur’l-azam. 

The scientific meaning in the conventional language of 
philosophy is that of an element whereof are composed the 
material substances of difTerent natures. But Lane (part 5, p. 
2063) gives another meaning of‘unsur: 

(Such a one is of generous origin, or race). And if we apply 
this meaning to the present text, ‘unsur’l-azam will mean ‘the 
great origin’ (not the ‘element’ of philosophy). This is another 
proof that the terms used in Mirat’l-Arifin possess meanings 
which are difTerent from what the terms came to mean in 
philosophical discourse. And as for this ‘great origin’, 
Suharwardi (Hikmat'l-Ishraq) says: 

and Mulla Sadruddin Shirazi (Rasa’il) adds: 

19. ayan\ individual, entity, essence. Non-Quranic in sense. 
Afnan says that “it is difficult to tell how and when it first 
originated” (Philosophical Terminology, p.lOl). Sayuti (Al- 
Muzhir. Vol i. p.459) defines 

Other definitions are: 

Ibn al-Muqaffa (Mfl«//^): iJUoj 

Mulla Sadr a (A s/a r): . / i •' < 

It is significant that while translating the first of the 
Aristotlean Categories Ibn Muqaffa uses the term ''‘‘ayan", 
whereas Kindi, Dimishqi, the Ikhwan al-Safa, and Ibn Sina 
translate it as . The latter regards it as contrary to 
(accident). 

20. In philosophical discourse, it means ‘generated bodies’, also it 
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is a general term for world/cosmos. The plural however 
suggests that the term stands for ‘body’; and hence, Ibn Sina 
{Kitab al-Nijat) speaks of and Jam! (Sharah Attar) 

refers to ci/Sy. But later in Mirat’l-Arifin we get 

the abstraction, kauniyya, and this will then mean 
Cosmic/phenomenal. 

21. Quran: 52.2 

22. Quran: 52.2; 17.58; 33.6 

23. Quranic: 22.11 meaning ‘margin’ which is not relevant here. 
The plural in the text means ‘letters’. 

24. Quranic: 10.64; 18.109; 7.158; 18.27; 66.12. 

25. See the Introduction. 

26. Fatiha meaning ‘opening’ is the title of the first chapter of the 
Quran, Fatiha as “the Seven Oft-Repeated Verses’’ (Quran 
15.87). 

27. The reference is not clear. It is not certain whether it refers to 
the Prophet who is later designated as ‘Word’, or is an 
obvious reference to the Greatest Name of God. Abu Da’ud 
(Bab al-Witr 23) gives the following hadith-. 

cyJ .. V t or'lA J I Yl jSI) 

The Opening of Al-Imran (Chapter 3 of the Quran) - 



- mentions ‘the Greatest Name’, The Living, the Ever- 
Lasting. 


28. The importance of Fatiha is clearly established on the basis 
of Prophetic Tradition: Tirmidhi: Mawaqit 63; Hanbal: 2, 
428; Bukhari: Jana’z 66; Tirmidhi: Jana’iz 39; reference is 
also made in the Tradition to the Fatiha of the Torah: Al- 
Darimi, Fadhail Quran l.7>y- fU*VI U. 

Fakhruddin Razi’s commentary on Fatiha, Sadruddin 
Qunawi’s I’Jaz’l-Bayan fi ta'wil Ummi'l-Qur’an, and Abdul 
Karim Jili’s exegesis of Bismillah are some of the old 
examples of the discussion on the importance of the Fatiha. 
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Abul Kalam Azad’s detailed commentary after the approach 
of Mohammad Abdoh is however a different attempt. Also 
refer to Tabari: 1.35-66; Zamakshari: Kashshaf 1-15; and 
Sayuti: Itkan 1.54. 

29. Title of Ali ibn’l-Husayn, the fourth Imam of the Shi’ites. 

30. Qur’an: 2.119; 7.54; 14.32; 16.77; 17.85. 

31. Qur’an: 3.190; 13.16; 30.11 

32. ‘HarP is here a representation of both the status of a thing 
and also a reference to hos we look at it. For an esoteric re¬ 
flection on the mystery of ‘harP see al-Niffari: Mawaqif 
(tr. A. J. Arberry) 

33. A Quranic Concept: ‘Common word’ 3.64; ‘Pure Word’ 
14.24; Word of God 9.40; ‘His Word’ - John and Jesus 3.39, 
3.45, 4.171, 7.137, 9.40; Word of Piety 47.26; Lasting Word 
43.28; As Decree/Judgement 10.19, 33.96, 11.110, 119; 
20.129, 39.19, 71; 40.6; 41.45, 42.14; 42.21; ‘True Word’ 
6.115; ‘Qua!’ (Utterance) 9.74, 18.5; ‘KalimaP (for Adam, 
Abraham) 2.37, 2.124, 66.12; Unchangeable Word 6.34, 
10.64; Countless Words 18.109, 31.27, 18.27. 

34. This is a reference to those letters which are found in the 
Qur’an at the beginning of certain chapters about which there 
are several theories (Refer to Bell and Watt: Introduction to 
the Qur’an, and also to '‘'Letter Symbolism in Sufi 
Literature” in A. Schimmel’s The Mystical Dimensions of 
Islam). Mirat’l-Arifin contains certain principles to decode 
these mystery letters by giving one example of ‘Alif Lam 
Mim’, the letters with which the second chapter of the Qur’an 
begins. 

This is how the mystery letters are located in the Qur’an: 

1) Vl (Chapters 2, 3, 29, 30, 31,32) 

2) u*^\ (Chapter 7) 

3) I (Chapter 13) 

4) (Chapters 10, 11, 12, 14, 15) 

5) (Chapter 19) 

6) (Chapter 20) 

7) (Chapter 26, 28) 
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8) I (Chapter 27) 

9) O^. (Chapter 36) 

10) (Chapter 38) 

11) (Chapters 40,41,42,43,44,45,46) 

12) (j» (Chapter 50) 

13) 0 (Chapter 68) 

35. A compound expression is one which is composed of two or 
more words. Example: athna’ash’ar (twelve). 

36. Quran: 2.23; 9.64; 9.86; 9.124; 9.127; 10.38; 24.1. 

37. Non-Quranic. The philosophical use of wajhah: 

' / re' 

(Mulla Sadra:/4ysa/') 

38. Quranic in form but not in sense. It has different connota¬ 

tions among philosophers and theologians. Ibn Sina {kilab al- 
Nijat) defines it as follows: ^ 


See also Ghazali: (p l7l) 

39. Non-Quranic. Luzum/lawazim mean concomitant/s. Ibn 
Sinn {Kilab Manliq al-Mashriqayn) says:., 

40. Nisba is relation - causal, biological, logical, and spiritual. 
Madhaf means ‘the correlative’ which Ibn Sina {Danish 
Name A la 7) defines^ as 

I- df/i i> 'JtCe,.' 

41. Haqqhas many different connotations in the Quran. Here it 

refers to God as the Ultimate Truth and Reality (Quran: 
22.6; 24.25) Mulla Sadra (Afsar) says, in his characteristic 
manner, about God that He is , 

42. “He was and there'was nothing beside Him. He is as He 
was.” It was one of those Prophetic sayings which, though 
not found in the traditional collections of hadith, led to a 
profound and extensive development of Sufi thought. “He is 
as He was” is one of the few statements in the history of 
religious literature which sum up a world of mystery. We can 
only refer here to its most obvious meaning that God is such 
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that nothing was added to Him when the worlds came into 
existence and He will not be made less by_their passing away. 

43. Dhal as Kindi (Rasa’il) defines it as which means 

‘essence of a thing’. Similar is its use as a term in Farabi 
{Madinat al-fadhila), Ibn Sina {Kitab al-Nijai), and Ibn 
Rushd (Tahafut al-Tahafut). According to Sayuti (/!/- 
Muzhir), its use began by the Mutakallemin. Among the 
philosophers it began with Kindi. 

44. Ilm (knowledge) and dhal (Being) are one. Nasir Khusru 

[Zadai-Musafirin) says-. ^ 

The unity of dhal and sifat as a well-known theological 
postulate of the Mutazalites only resembles the reference here 
to the oneness of knowledge and Being. We can only talk 
in terms of a metaphor - a mirror which helps us to appre¬ 
hend (not conceive) the transparent nature of Urn in relation 
to dhal. 

The Muslim preoccupation with knowledge both philoso¬ 
phically and religiously is based on the Quranic concern with 
the furqan between truth and untruth. The Quran contains a 
theory of knowledge which requires to be fully explored. The 

references to (a) (b)-v^ (c)'-i> (d)^^’ (e)<A^ 

and(0 constitute a system (Quran: 4.171). The 

‘ilm, in this series, should not be confused with God’s 'Um for 
His knowledge does not involve a preceding state of doubt 
and a following state of certitude. Hence, ‘Um in the series 
enlisted here is ma’arifa, and it is precisely this ma‘arifa 
which is one of the themes of Mirat’i-Arijin. 

See Izutsu; A Comparative Study of Key Philosophical 
Concepts in Sufism and Taoism-, Seyyed Hossein Nasr: 
Knowledge and the Sacred; M. M. Sharif; History of Muslim 
Philosophy, Vol II. 

45. The Divine Realities {haqaiq ilahiyya) pertain to knowledge 
emanating from God for which there are two manifestations 
- Umm’l-kilab which is knowledge in its totality and 
generality, and Kitab’TMubin which is knowledge in its 
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unfolding into details and particulars. The former stands for 
dhat (Being) wherein there is no differentiation, and hence the 
totality and generality which Umm’l-Kitab represents is 
linked with Dhat, whereas Knowledge, as a movement from 
the general to the particular, is linked with Kitab'l-Mubin 
which by definition is a Detailed Book. Knowledge of God is 
however one, and its Godly character is not at all alTected 
whether we call it by one name or many names. This is 
similar to what al-Jili (Iiisan’l Kamil) says of the Ruh (The 
Spirit) which has many names - The Pen, the Spirit of 
Muhammad, the First Intelligence, and the Holy Spirit, 
on the principle of naming the original by the derivation, but 
in the presence of God it has only one name, al-Ruh. The 
same thing can be said about 7/m and its different names. 

46. The Cosmic (phenomenal) Realities {haqaiq kauniyya) 
appear to pertain to the embodiment of knowledge in the Pen 
and the Tablet. But this stage is far from ‘embodiment’ except 
that the images of the Pen and the Tablet seem to refer to this 
principle. The dimensions of thought involved here are far 
from a simple difference between a Pure idea and an Image. 
Even in the descent {tanazzul) of '/Im there is always the link 
with the transcendental. Therefore, Mirat’l-Arifin immedi¬ 
ately adds that there is correspondence between Qalam (Pen) 
and Dhat (Being). 

47. Quran: 2.251; 3.26; 5.17 

48. Quran: 38.34; 20.5 

49. Quran: 2.255; 38.34 

50. Abdul Karim al-Jili {litsan’l Kamil) uses the same expression 
- nuskha (copy, transcript). There is an overall 
correspondence between al-Jili’s Insan’l Kamil and Mirat’l- 
Arifin but the latter is a compact and systematic essay with 
an authority of an Imam. Mirat’l-Arifin can be regarded as 
umm’l kitab for whatever has been written afterwards about 
the Fatiha and Insan Kamil. See the Introduction for details. 

51. The earliest reference to the idea of a Perfect Man is made by 
Abu Yazid al-Bastami (d.874), a contemporary of Imam 
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Hasan al-Askari {d.872), who defines “the perfect and com¬ 
plete man” ial-kamilu’l-ta-mm) who, after being invested 
with Divine attributes, becomes unconscious of them. This 
definition of “the perfect and complete man” is cited by Abul 
Qasim al-Qushairi (d.l074) in his famous Risala (p.I40, 
1.12). Also refer to the Sharah Risala-i Qushairiyya by the 
sixth Chisti Saint, Khaja Gesuderaz of Gulbarga (d. 1442); 
Ibn Miskawaih: Faudh al-Asghar\ Ghazali: Mishkat al- 
Anwar, and Ihya’Ulum al-Din, Vol IV; Suharwardi MuqtuI: 
Munis'l-Usit’shaq; Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa Part IIP, Ibn 
Arabi: Fusus al-Hikam, Futiihat al-Makkaiyya, and al- 
ladbirai al-ilahiyya fi islah al-mumlikai al-insaiiiyya; Ibn 
Kadib al-Bari: Mawakif al-ilahiyya', Abdul Karim al-Jili: al- 
insan‘l-kamUfi ma'rifati’l awakhir wa’l-awa’il', and Mahmud 
Shabistari: Gulshan-i Raz. 

Also Abdul Jabbar al-Niffari: Mawakhif-, Fariddudin 
Attar: Tadhkirai al-auliya and Manliq ai-iayr, Ali Ibn 
Uthman al-Hujwiri: Kashf al-Mahjub; Abu’l Majd Majdud 
Sana’i: Hadiqat al-haqiqal wa shari’at al-tariqaf, 
Abdurrahman Jami: Nafahal al-uns', Jalaluddin Rumi: 
Mathnawi; Abu Nasr as-Sarraj: Kitab al-luma fi V- 
iasawwufi, Khaja Mir Dard: Ilm’l-Kitab. 

For the Tafsir of Imam Jafar al-Sadiq see Paul Nwyia: 
Exegese coranique at langage mystique. 

For modern works: M. Iqbal: The Development of Meta¬ 
physics in Persia', Louis Massignon: La passion d’al-Hosayn 
ibn Mansour al-Hallaf, R. A. Nicholson: Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism-, Henri Corbin: L'Homme de lumiere dans le 
soufisme iranietr, and also Corbin’s Creative Imagination of 
Ibn Arabi', M. M. Sharif: The History of Muslim Philosophy, 
and Seyyed Hossein Nasr: An Introduction to Islamic 
Cosmological Doctrines, and Knowledge and the Sacred-, 
T. Izutsu: A Comparative Study of the Key Philosophical 
Concepts of Sufism and Taoism-, E. Underhill: Mysticism: 
A Study in the Nature and Development of Man’s Spiritual 
Consciousness; F. Schuon: Dimensions of Islam; and A. 
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Schimmel: The Mystical Dimensions of Islam. 

For the development of the idea of insan’l-kamil see the 
Introduction. 

We should, however briefly, list here the most central 
forms of expression used in the Islamic literature to describe 
or refer to the Perfect Man. 

1) “The Perfect and complete man” (al-kamilu’l-ta’mm)— 
Bayazid al-Bastami. 

2) “The Microcosm” (alum ’l-saghir) - Ikhwan’l-Safa, and 
Ibn Miskawaih 

3) “The all-inclusive world” (kaun jamai) - Ibn Arabi. 

4) “The middle world” or “the all-comprehensive middle” 
(barzakh jamai) - Abdul Karim al-Jili 

5) “The Mirror” (mirat) - Abdul Karim al-Jili 

Forms of expression which are derived from the Qur’an 
and applied to the Perfect Man are: The Vicegerant of God 
(khalifa’t-allah); ‘kalima’ (Word); The Manifest Imam 
(Imam’l-mubin); and “One with whom is the knowledge of 
the Book” (Sura 13, last verse). 

The titles by which the Perfect Man is called are: Imam 
(among Shi’ites), Qutb (Pole), Madar (Pivot), Wali (Saint) 
and Shaykh (Master) in Sunni circles. 

Mirat’l-Arifm takes the concept to the level of haqiqat’l- 
kulliyyat’l-insaniyya (Totality of the Human Reality) with the 
equation between the Fatiha of the Kilab and Insan’l-Kamil 
who includes both the cosmic and spiritual realities and is a 
barzakh between them. 

52. Tayyutv. individuation/specification 

53. Huluh transmigration/descending upon/incarnation. Nasafi 

( ) in Insaiiul Kamil s&ws: . , . • , 

54. Shuhud is not a philosophic term. Mulluq is defined by Jami 
{Sharah Attar) as ghair muqqaiyad (unconditioned). Shuhud 
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however is an important Sufi term associated with the 
doctrine of wahdat al-shuhud (unity of contemplation). In 
strictly doctrinal terms, those who follow the school of 
wahdat al-wujud regard divine attributes as ayn dhat (one 
with Being, Being itself), whereas those who are shuhudi 
regard Divine attributes neither Being nor other than Being. 

55. Quran: 30.7; 57.3; and 57.13. 

56. Quranic. Batin: 57.3 PI. Butun. The Quranic usage of the 
plural, except in the case of 16.69 which allows reflection on 
its metaphorical aspect, is not related to the concept in the 
treatise under review. 

57. Barzaq. Quran: 23.100; 25.53; and 55.20. It occurs in 
Suharwardi’s Ishraq, Jami’s Sharah Attar, and Mulla 
Sadra’s Asfar. Abdul Karim al-Jili says: “The Perfect man is 
neither Absolute Being nor contingent being but a third meta¬ 
physical category (barzaq) - cited in Nicholson’s Studies of 
Islamic Mysticism, p. 104. 

58. Quran (In connection with Jesus - the Holy Spirit): 2.87; 
2.253; 5.110; Spirit from Him, 4.171; in connection with 
Mary, 19.17, 21.91; 66.12; Gabriel as Ruh al-Amin, 26.193; 
in connection with Adam, 32.9; 15.29; 38.72; and as Amr, 
17.85. 

59. Mirat’i-Arifm follows the Quranic distinction between Ruh 
(Spirit) and Nafs (Soul). 

60. For a recent emphasis on this perspective on man see Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr’s Knowledge and the Sacred (Edinburgh 
University Press, 1981), particularly the chapters on “Man, 
Pontifical and Promothean” and “The Cosmos as Theo- 
phany”. 

61. “Who knows his self knows his Lord” - a hadith attributed 
to the Prophet and also to Ali Ibn Abi Talib whose 
authenticity is established by tawatur (unbroken oral 
transmission) written down in almost all Sufi texts. It is, 
however, not found in the traditional collections of hadith. 
Rumi (d.l273), like all other Sufis, refers to it in his 
Mathnawi. For its documentation see B. Furuzanfar’s 
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Ahadilh e Mathnawi cited by A. Schimmel in The Triumphal 
Sun. It is only in the treatise under review that this celebrated 
saying forms part of a coherent system of thought, and only 
through this treatise that we realize in what framework the 
knowledge of the self is located. Also refer to Ibn Arabi’s 
Risalai Wujudiya. 

62. 1) vo/lt c^/ 

(British Museum No. 14573.C.28) 



(British Museum No. 14573.b.39) 
All the manuscripts (see Introduction) give the same verses 
as found in the text we have used here; except that in 
Manuscript (2) the order is different. 

63. Quran: 17.14. 

64. Quran: 41.53. 

65. Quran: 51.21. 

66 . 2 . 1 . 

67. Ahadiyya (Unicity) as an Islamic way of referring to the 
Absolute Being rests for its authority on Quran 112. God is 
One, and to say this is not to bring Him under the category 
of number, as He transcends all predication and all 
categories. Ahadiyya is a stage above wahidiyya (oneness). It 
is Pure Being, Unmanifested and Simple admitting of neither 
duality within nor without. 

68. Kaun Jamai (a world comprehensive of ail worlds) is Man - 
an idea found in Rasa’ilIkhwan al-Safa: 

Al-Jili advances the idea of the Brethren of Purity by 
stressing that the Perfect Man is a microcosmos of a higher 
order reflecting both the powers of nature and the Divine 
powers as in a mirror. 
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69. Quran: 13.43. 

70. Quran: 6.59 

71. Quran: 6.75; 7.185; 23.88; and 36.83. 

72. The Perfect Man here is the Prophet. 

73. Note: Mirat’l-Arifin refers to the wahdal (oneness) of Man 
and not to ahadiyaa (unicity) which should be said only of 
God. 

74. The Arabic, laur, as a philosopic term means ‘state’ on the 
authority of Ibn Rushd (Tahafut): 

It is also worth noting that al-maujud here is the mumkwnd 
wujud which is a term coined by Ibn Sina to refer to ‘cont¬ 
ingent existence’. 

Daur - meaning ‘cycle’ is classified by Ibn Taimiyya 
{Kilah al-Radd ala al-man(aqiyan) as 

y h ^ PJUi’✓vxl) 

75. ‘mawatin’ (6*y): Realms; singular: ‘mawtin’ (oV). Ibn 
Arabi refers by this term to the ultimate grounds or 
homelands of created experience. They are six in number: 
pre-creation, this world, the subtle (intermediate) world. 
Resurrection, Hell/Paradise, and the site of the Vision of 
God. The idea of ‘mawtin’ (country/homeland) is also 
associated with the Sufi idea of ‘moment’: the ‘moment’ you 
are in is your ‘country’ or homeland. See Ibn Arabi’s Journey 
to the Lord of Power (Tr. by Rabia Terri Haris, East West 
Publications, 1981) 

76. Quran: 95.4; 17.70; 2.34. 

77. Quran: 25.45. 

78. One of the well-known hadith qudsi regarded as authentic by 
all Sufi schools. See William A. Graham: Divine Word and 
Prophetic Word in Early Islam, Monton, 1977. 

79. Mirat'i-Arifin gives four categories of Umm’l-kitab: 

a) The point of the letter, ba‘, 

b) The ba of the Bismillaiv, 

c) The Bismillaiv, and 

d) The entire Fatiha. 
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80. A well-known conception associated with the Ikhwan al- 
Safa. See Geo Widengren’s '’'The Gnostic Technical 
Language in the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa. Ibn Miskawaih 
{Faudh al-Asghar Part III) refers to Man both as a 
microcosm and a composite: “What ever things are found in 
the macrocosm are also found in man, both manifestly and 
obscurely. Man is composite. It is not possible for simple ele¬ 
ments to be found in him in their simplicity because if that 
were so the simples would immediately dissolve man and 
cause him to be non-existent; if the fiery element came into 
the body in its simplicity it would burn up the other parts 
which were in the body, and all those parts would dissolve 
and find their centre. Thus all the elements are found in man 
in composition.” 

81. The technical definition of the point is given by Ibn Sina 

(Risalat’l-huducf) as: ^u^ 

But in the language of the mystics it is the last of the 
images from the world of phenomena to point to a world 
which neither a concept nor a symbol can represent. The 
Point is a hint of the Unmanifested and a symbol for the 
epitome of all existence and knowledge. It is without any 
quality and quantity and yet all qualities and quantities have 
emerged out of it. The point is there, and yet not there: it is a 
subtle (latiO existence which is also non-existence. It is called 
nothingness, and yet it is the beginning of all existence. The 
point is Existence; the line is extension and multiplicity; 
parallel lines are the origin and the end; and the circle is the 
falling back of everything on the One who is both present and 
absent. 

82. The Arabic letter, ‘sin’ (cr*) which sounds like the English, ‘s’. 

83. Muslim 4.38, isnad 13 (Abu Huraira). 

Muslim 4.41, isnad 13; 4.39, isnad 24; 4.40, isnad 24. 
Musnad 11.241, isnad 13; 11.285, isnad 24; 11.460, isnad 
24. 

Tirmidhi: Tafsir S.I. No. 1., isnad 13. 
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Muwatta’ 3.99, isnad 24. 

Nasai 11.23, isnad 24. 

Abu Da’ud: 2.132. isnad 24. 

84. Thalathan could also mean “three times (Muhammad said)”. 

85. Ibn Majah: 33.52.6, isnad 13; the frame story is omitted. 

86. Man as ‘barzakh jamat (all-comprehensive mediator) is an 
idea which runs through all mystical literature. Abdul Karim 
al-Jili, as Nicholson says, regards man as cosmic thought 
“assuming flesh and connecting absolute Being with the 
world of nature.” {Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p.84) Ibn 
Arabi {al-Isfar ‘an risalt’l an war) seems to restrict the 
concept of‘barzakh’ to his ‘third realm’ which is between this 
world and next. But he also calls it ‘interval’ and says that it 
is the imagination. Al-Tahanawi {Istilahat) reports (cited by 
R. Arnaldez, “Insan al-Kamir Encylopaedia of Islam, Vol 
III, New Edition): “The Perfect Man is the isthmus (barzakh) 
between necessity (wujub) and possibility (imkan), the mirror 
which combines the attributes of eternity and its laws with 
the attributes of the generation of beings. He is the central 
point between the ‘Haqq’ and ‘Khalqq’. Through him and 
through his heirarchical rank (martaba), the emanation 
(fayd) of the Haqq and its presence (madad), the source of 
subsistence (baka’) of that which is not God, make their way 
to the entire world, the upper and the lower. Without him (Man) 
and without the quality of ‘barzakh’ (barzakhiyya) which 
does not cut itself off in either of the two extremes, nothing in 
the world would receive the divine presence of the Unique, for 
lack of relationship and link.” Al-Tahanawi also refers to 
Djami’s Shark alFusus which also reiterates the same things 
about the Perfect Man. Another passage from the article of 
Arnaldez will bring out the development of the idea of 
‘barzakh’ into that of a qutb and madar (pole and pivot). 
While referring to Ibn Kadib al-Bari, Arnaldez says: “Man is 
the point of the sphere which serves as a pivot (madar) for 
existence. The Perfect Man is unique in all eternity. But he 
appears in different guises (malabis) and receives various 
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names. His name in principle is Muhammad, his kunya 
Abu’l-Kasim, his attribute ‘Abd Allah, his title Shams al- 
Din. His other names vary with each epoch, in harmony with 
the guise of that epoch. But all are united in Muhammad. 
Spiritual men are in the image of Muhammad, which refers to 
the Muhammadan Reality, and one sees Muhammad in such 
images. There is no metempsychosis (tanasukh) there, but 
merely the irradiation (tadjalli) of the Muhammadan Reality 
in each era upon the most perfect of men, who thus become 
the representatives (khulafa) of the Prophet on the plane of 
manifestation (zahir), while the Muhammadan Reality is the 
hidden side of their own reality.” 

How far this doctrine is present in Mirat’l-Arifin see in the 
Introduction, but for the moment we point out just this that 
the treatise under review systematically moves from the idea 
of insan al-kamil to haqiqat al-kulliyyat’l-insaniyya. 

87. Quran: 55.27; 55.78. 

88. Quran: 16.6 (which is not at the same conceptual level as in 
the treatise under review). The Quranic conjunction of jamal 
(beauty) with sabr (patience) and haqq (truth) is far more 
significant (12.18, 63; 73.18; 103). 

89. Kamal (Perfection) is not a Quranic word but its conception 
is spread over the entire Quran, for all the Beautiful Names 
of God reflect Perfection. 

90. Quran: 7.48. 

91. The starting point of all speculation concerning ama or 
amayya is the Prophetic Tradition: The Prophet was asked, 
“Where was your Lord before the creation of the world?” He 
replied, “In ama'\ All further knowledge about it is withheld. 
The author of the Mirat’l-Arifin also does not offer any clues. 
The hint is however made that to enter into discussion about 
it might lead us away from tawhid. But the speculation went 
on. Ama means ‘blindness’ and also ‘cloud’. Ibn Arabi whose 
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speculations could hardly be matched by any other mystical 
writer, whose ideas were explained by Abdul Karim al-Jili, 
identifies ama with the seat of the Name, al-Rabb (the Lord). 
The Prophet is reported to have added, “There was no space 
either above or below {amd), which led to identify it as the 
dark mist above which is a void and below which is a void. 
However, the idea of ama proved useful to refer to the 
Unmanifested, the absolute inwardness (butun) or occulta- 
tion (istitar) of Reality, and Jili goes to the extent of putting 
amayya above ahadiyya. Here Jili goes beyond ‘the One’ of 
Plotinus. Let us recall here what a modern Muslim philoso¬ 
pher and mystic, Muhammad Iqbal, says in this connection: 
“We have now finished all the essential names and attributes 
of God, and proceed to examine the nature of what existed 
before all things. The Arabian Prophet, says al-Jili, was once 
questioned about the place of God before creation. He said 
that God, before the creation, existed in ‘Ama’ (blindness). It 
is the nature of this blindness or primal darkness which we 
now proceed to examine. The investigation is particularly 
interesting, because the word translated into modern psy¬ 
chology would be ‘the unconsciousness’. This single word 
impresses upon us the farsightedness with which he 
anticipates the metaphysical doctrines of modern Germany. 
He says that the Unconsciousness is the reality of all 
realities; it is the Pure Being without any descending move¬ 
ment; it is free from the attributes of God and creation; it 
does not stand in need of any name or quality, because it is 
beyond the sphere of relation. It is distinguished from the 
absolute oneness because the latter name is applied to the 
Pure Being in its process of coming down towards manifesta¬ 
tion. It should however be remembered that when we speak 
of the priority of God and the posteriority of creation, our 
words must not be understood as implying time; for there can 
be no duration of time or separateness between God and His 
creation. Time, continuity in space and time, are themselves 
creations, and how can a piece of creation intervene between 
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God and His creation. Hence, our words before, after, where, 
whence, etc., in this sphere of thought, should not be con¬ 
strued to imply time or space. The real thing is beyond the 
grasp of human conceptions; no category of material 
existence can be applicable to it; because, as Kant would say, 
the laws of phenomena cannot be spoken of as obtaining in 
the sphere of noumena.” (Muhammad Iqbal: The Develop¬ 
ment of Metaphysics in Persia. Luzac, London 1908). 

For the rejection of the hadith about ‘amayya’ as 

fabricated see a brief manuscript in India Office Library lOL 
Persian. 

92. ‘Bismillah’ occurs in the body of the text of the Qur’an three 
times: 1.1; 11.41; 27.30 

93. Qur’an: 31.27. 
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APPENDIX 

AhlH- Irfan Contemporaries of the Imams from the House of the 

Prophet* 


IMAMS 

1. AH Ibn Abi Talib 
(d.41/661) 

632-870-940 

Ahri-Irfan 

Abu Dhar Ghafari (d33/653) 
Salman al-Farisi (36/656) 
Muhammad b. Abu Bakr (38/658) 
Abu Darda ‘Uwaym b. ‘Amir (?) 
Uwaiys al-Qarani (40/660) 

Bilal Habashi 

Miqdad b. al-Aswad(?) 
Abu’l-Yaqzan ’Amman b. Yasir(?) 
Ma’itham Tammar (?) 

Kumayl ibn Ziyad Najafi (77/696) 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiya 
(82/701) 

Hasan Basri (102/720) 

2. Hasan Ibn Ali 
(d.50/670) 

Kumayl ibn Ziyad Najafi (77/696) 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiya 
(82/701) 

Hasan Basri (102/720) 

3. Husayn ibn Ali 
(d.61/680) 

Kumayl ibn Ziyad Najafi (77/696) 
Muhammad ibn Hanafiya (82/701) 
Hasan Basri (102/720) 

4. Ali Ibn’l-Husayn 
Zain’l-Abidin 
(94/712) 

Kumayl ibn Ziyad Najafi (77/696) 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiya 
(82/701) 

Hasan Basri (102/720) 
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5. Muhammad al-Baqir 
(d. 1 14/732) 

Hasan Basri (102/720) 

Malik b. Dinar (137/754) 

6. Ja’far al-Sadiq 
(d. 140/757) 

Malik b. Dinar (137/754) 

Habib al-Ajami( 156/772) 

Abu Sulaiman Dawud b. Nusayr al- 
Ta’i (161/777) 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Adham b. 
Marsus( 162/778) 

7. Musa al-Kazim 
(183/799) 

Habib al-Ajami (156/772) 

Dawud al-Tai (161/777) 

Ibrahim b. Adham (162/778) 

Abdul Wahid b. Zaid (170/786) 
Ra’bya Basri (185/801) 

Abu Ali al-Fudayl b. ’lyad (186/802) 
Hudhi’a Mar’ashi (190/805) 

Abu Ali Shaqiq b. Ibrahim al-Azdi 
Balkhi (194/809) 

8. Alial-Raza 
(202/817) 

Abu Ali al-Fudayl b. ’lyad (186/802) 
Abu Ali Shaqiq b. Ibrahim al-Azdi 
Balkhi (194/809) 

Hubai’ra Basri (200/815) 

Abu Mahfuz M’aruf Al-Firuz Al- 
Kharkhi (200/815) 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi 
(221/835) 

Al-Sayyida Nafisa (209/824) 

Sa’id al-Khairwani (211/826) 

Abu Sulayman Abd’l-Rahman b. 

Aliyy al-Darani (215/830) 
Alla’uddin Dainuri (221/835) 

Bishr b. al-Harith al-Hafi (227/841) 

10. Ali an-Naqi 
(254/868) 

Bishr b. Al-Harith al-Hafi (227/841) 
Fatima Naishapuri (235/849) 
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Abu Abd’l-Rahman Hatim b.Ulwan 
al-Asam (237/851) 

Abu Hamid Ahmad b. Khadruya al- 
Balkhi (240/854) 

Abu Asadullah al-Harith b. Asad al- 
Muhasibi (245/859) 

Abul Fayd Dhu’l-Nun b. Ibrahim al- 
Misri (245/859) 

Abu Bakr Askar b. AI-Husayn al- 
Nakhsshabi al-Nasafi (245/859) 
Abul Hasan Sarib. Mughallis al-Saqti 
(253/867) 

Fatah al-Sa’ud al-Mulki (257/870) 
Abu Zakariyya Yahya b. Mu’adh 
(258/871) 

Abu Yazid Tayfur b. Isa al-Bistami 
(261/874) 


11. Hasan al-A$kari 
(259/872) 


Sari al-Saqti (253/867) 

Yahya b. Mu’adh (258/871) 
Abu Yazid al-Bistami (261/874) 
Abu Hamza As-Sufi (270/883) 


12. Lesser Occultation of 
the 12th Imam 
(259/872 - 

1. Uthman b. Sa’id, 
the First Agent of 
the Hidden Imam 
(910?) 

2. Abu Ja’fer 
Muhammad b. 

Uthman 
(305/917), the 
Second Agent 

3. Abu Qasim ibn 


abu Hamza as-Sufi (270/883) 

Abul Qasim al-Mardani (278/891) 

Abu Muhammad Sahl b. Abdullah 
al-Tustari 283/896 

Abu Sa’ad b. Isa Al-Kharraz (286/899) 
Abu Ishaq Shami Chisti (291/903) 
Umru Bin Uthman Makki (291/903) 
Abul Hasan al-Nuri (295/907) 

Abul Qasim al-Junayd (297/909) 
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Ruh, the Third 
Agent (922 ?) 

4. Abul Hasan Ali 
Ibn Muhammad 
Samarri (329/940) 

Greater Occultation 
of the 12th Imam 
(329/940- 


Amr b. Uthman al-Makki (297/909) 
Abu Muhammad Rawim (285/898) 
Abu Muhammad Rawim Baghdadi 
(303/915) 

Al-Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj 
(310/922) 

Abu Muhammad Jariri (311/923) 
Abu Abdlallah Muhammad b. Ali al- 
Tirmidhi (320/932) 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Musa al- 
Wasiti (320/932) 

Abu Ali Muhammad b. al-Qasim al- 
Rudhbari (323/934) 

Abu Bakr b. Dulaf b. Jahdar al-Shibli 
(334/945) 
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